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NONE OF MY BUSINESS: OR THOUGHTS OF 
A BIOLOGIST ON EDUCATION’ 


By Professor HANS ZINSSER 


DEPARTMENT OF BACTERIOLOGY AND IMMUNOLOGY, HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL 


I 


My theme is that the rescue and healthy 
uaintenanece of our western civilization is 
the responsibility of our educational sys- 
But a platitude 
s a platitude because it is so true that it 


tems. This is a platitude. 


is taken for granted anc, therefore, lost 
ivht of. 
dmitted truths as we lose the power to tell 


We lose our perception of these 


vhether the people we love are good-look- 
Economie and political ad- 
justments, international and 
eagues, suffrage reform, technocracy and 
blue eagles—these are therapeutic measures 
to meet emergencies of a body already sick. 
Education is the only available prophy- 
laxis. In my own field, we have recognized 
that preventive medicine saves an infinite 
amount of subsequent treatment. It is 
often entirely effective where treatment 
would be hopeless. But it is infinitely 
harder to put through. For its benefits are 
remote and apparent only to the far- 
sighted. The sick man shouts for a doctor. 
The well man objects to the discomfort of 
vaccination, and the anemie child protests 
against spinach and cod-liver oil. Educa- 
tion is the vaccination and the spinach and 
the cod-liver oil of the body politic. 


ng or not. 


conferences 


1 Founders’ Day address, Lehigh University, 
October 4, 1933. 


A shiver is passing up the backbone of 
the western world—and, as Paul Valery 
has put it, men are beginning to fear that 
a civilization is as fragile as a life. 

The western confident, in 
1914, that a formula had been found by 
steadily 


world was 


which mankind must progress 
toward a civilization of peace, freedom and 
justice; and to this formula, which we call 
democracy, all the nations had painfully 
contributed through the struggles of cen- 
turies. 

But the war swept over our frail cul- 
tural and political structures like a tor- 
nado, leaving in its wake the shambles of 
disillusion. The material losses can be re- 
covered. 

But a deeper damage has been done that 
is not so easily repaired. Faith has been 
lost in our spiritual and moral values. 
Men have lost confidence in the soundness 
of their beliefs and institutions. They have 
seen the heritages of accumulated wisdom 
and judgment swept aside in a storm of 
unreasoning passion. Even Christianity 
failed us, for all the armed hosts, before 
and after murder, worshiped Christ. New 
formulas are being sought, and everywhere 
they tend in directions of tyranny, intoler- 
ance and compulsion. And prophets, like 


Spengler, tell us on every hand that this is 
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he end ot a cycl ind that the culture from 
which we had hoped so much must go the 
Way r B bylor I Keyp and Ol Rome. 
And ] eed heir pl phHecle appear Sup- 
ported by the establishment of ruthless 
al il | and the return to insensate 


political, racial and religious persecutions 
among peopies that were civilized, free and 
enlightened, not so long ago. 

throw 


Shall we up our hands and, de- 


spairing of democratic principles, accept 
the present situation as historical evidence 
democracy has proved unequal to the 
[ think not. 


futile. 


that 
problems of an industrial age? 
And even if we did, it 


The people of the world have been too long 


would be 


with their rights to freedom of 


equality before the law and par- 


imbued 
thought, 
ticipation in the governments by which 
they are ruled, to consent to more than a 
temporary abdication. 

Democracy has been despaired of before. 
Byron called democracy ‘‘an aristocracy of 
blackguards.”’ Voltaire 
seau, who did so much to liberate the world 


Even and Rous- 
from tyranny, had moments of depression. 
Voltaire onee said that he would rather be 
ruled by a single lion than by a hundred 
And Rousseau, in a letter of 1767 to 
I am 


rats. 
said: ‘‘You have seen that 
the Contrat 


Social I never approved a democratic gov- 


Ivernois, 


not a visionary and that in 


Again, in the same 
wrote to Mirabeau: 
problem is to find a government in which 
If this ean be found, 


ernment.’’ year he 


‘““The great polit ical 


4 


the law is above men. 
let us seek it. If that can not be done— 
and I regard it as difficult as squaring the 


cirele—we must establish a despotism as 


arbitrary as possible.’’ These are strange 
words from such a source and obviously 
refuted by the hundred 
years of subsequent progress toward hu- 
mane institutions throughout the 
A saner and more hopeful criti- 


more than one 
western 
nations. 
eism of democracy came from much further 
back in the words of Aristotle: ‘‘Democ- 
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racy and Oligarchy, without being perfect 
can be set up successfully enough and can 
maintain themselves; but if one exagger- 
ates the principles of one or the other, o1 

finishes with a bad government or eventu- 
ally with no government at all.’’ Aristotle 
sees in democracy the most stable type o! 
government provided there is a preponde: 

ance of a middle class. 

The world has changed in a fundamen 
manner since these things were written 
There is no longer a ruling elass, rooted in 
traditions and monopolizing learning. For 
the first time in the history of the world 
all men ean read and write and, in most 
enlightened states, all men can vote. These 
things can never again be changed. Wi 
can not go backward—and the present 
state of the world proves that we can not 
stand still in the half-enlightenment of the 
masses on whom the permanence of our in- 
stitutions depends. We must go forward 
and our only hope of doing so lies in the 
elevation of knowledge, judgment and 
taste. It is clearly up to education. Edu- 
eation has the bear by the tail and ean not 
let go. 

The welfare of the state to-day depends 
not only on the intelligence and integrit) 
of the superior few. It depends upon thie 
collective sagacity of the masses in choos 
ing their leaders, as well as upon the high 
quality of intelligence and morality of 
those whom they choose. There is no in 
strument except education which, in the 
long run, can avail to develop these quali 
I do not wish to imply that our edu 
Indeed, the 
institu- 


ties. 
cational system has failed. 
eonduct of American educational 
tions has been characterized during the last 
twenty years by extraordinary energy and 
by rigorous self-criticism. But I believe 
that in the difficult task of absorbing an 
immense accretion of new information, of 
endeavoring to reach a larger population 
than it has ever been necessary to influence, 
and under the pressure of great economic 
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we have lost sight of the impor- 
liberal 


cnanges, 


ti that general, education 


without which no vocational or professional 


tance of 


training can be soundly developed. 


I] 


The complexity of important activities 
has beeome such that all men of average 
the 

And even 


capacities are forced into narrow 
erooves of restricted interests. 
in the limited field of a single science or 
art, extraordinary ability is required for 
the attainment of distinction. Were Leo- 
nardo and Goethe to come among us to- 
day, even their all-comprehending minds 
would be bewildered; though I venture to 
say that they, too, would be carried away 
by the spirit of our day and, as Max Planck 
has put it, look to the sciences to ‘‘help 
them out of the wherein 
philosophy has lost its way.”’ 

inevitable 


obseure wood 


In consequence of 
toward concentration of effort, sensible men 
have learn that, thor- 
oughly they may control their own mate- 
rials, they must exert self-restraint in ex- 
pressing opinions on subjects other than 


pressure 


come to however 


their own, unless they wish to take the risk 
of making fools of themselves. Such recog- 
nition of the hopelessness of attempting to 
master, with anything like precision, more 
than a small fraction of human knowledge 
has led to that respect for expert opinion 
which almost substitutes, in our day, for 
the faith in revelation of other ages. We 
are all thoroughly convinced of a great 
many things which we do not understand. 
We believe in the thermodynamie laws, in 
the revised conceptions of time, space and 
gravitation, in the identification of mass 
with energy, as firmly as our ancestors be- 
lieved in the Genesis. And yet, it would be 
as impossible for more than one in a million 
of us to adduce proof of these and other 
scientific postulates as it was impossible for 
our grandfathers to prove that the whale 
swallowed Jonah. The reason is, of course, 
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that our modern world has become thor- 
oughly imbued with the universal validity 
of the law of causal relations; that the ex- 
traordinary progress of the sciences has 
more and more restricted the need for be- 


a restriction of which the 





lief in miracles 
ordinary intelligent man is made aware 
through the continual conversion, in his 
own experience and for his own uses, of 
yesterday’s pure science into the applied 
science of to-day. 

Confidence in expert opinion, therefore, 
is logical and useful in all matters in which 
reasoning and conclusions can be based on 
reliable observation. 

The tendency, however, can be carried 
too far. There are matters of general con- 
cern—such as education and _ politics—in 
which, especially in a democracy, every 
man should endeavor to form—in all mod- 
esty—an intelligent opinion. In_ these 
things we may admit the advantages of 
special training, but we must also recognize 
that, even for the trained, the premises for 
reasoning are uncertain and complex. Ex- 
cess of authority worship in these things 
breeds timidity of thought on the part of 
those who might contribute fresh points of 
view; and we are all subjected to the in- 
fluences of educational disciplines and of 
political management. We have erred, | 
believe, in an excess of authority worship 
in these matters. 

Plato, in his ‘‘Protagoras,’’ says: There 
is no reason why a man’s opinion on poli- 
ties should be valuable because he is a good 
flute player. We have gone to the other 
extreme, and say: A man’s opinion on 
polities is of no value because he is a good 
flute player. And yet we might, in many 
eases, have done far better to elect a good 
flute player than a professional politician 
to high office. In my own city, at present, 
I would gladly vote even for a good saxo- 
phone player. And in education, more 
than any other nation in the world, we have 


developed a profession of pedagogy apart 








GSS 
from erudition in the subjects taught, a 
theory of teaching as an activity or a tech- 
nique, a tendency which, in the form of 


leges and departments of eduea- 


eachers Col 
tion, has begun to dominate our primary 
and se ‘ondary teaching and begins to exert 
indirect influences upon the spirit of some 


1 


My belief that 


neither 


that 


of our universities. 


nor education has reached 


p ities 
stage olf de velopment and probably never 
will reach it at which either can with 
safety be left to the exclusive guidance of 
excuse for venturing to 


career men, ls my 


speak of educational matters. I do so at 
' losing reputation as a bacteri- 
ologist. For the American expects his 
specialist to keep his eve on his own knot- 
hole, and suspects him of dilettantism if he 
has interests in other intellectual fields— 
though he may, without loss of prestige, 
spend days on the golf course or fishing for 
flounders. 

But 


lieve that all of us who labor in the univer- 


I must take this risk, because I be- 


sities, however special our departments of 
study, find, in the observation of our pupils 
and in the contemplation of our own de- 
ficiencies, clues to the educational problems 
For though our main preoc- 
cupation with the 
knowledge in the materials which lie under 


of our time. 
must be increase of 
our hands, we should constantly cherish the 
hope that some assistant or student may, 
by our guidance and influence, achieve 
heights of understanding far beyond our 
own capacities. If education is to be a liv- 
ine thing, each new academic generation 
should be somewhat more eapable than the 
preceding. There are few men who have 
achieved any degree of wisdom who do not 
deplore deficiencies in their own prelimi- 
nary education. We must teach not only 
with whatever knowledge we may possess 
but, equally, with a deep consciousness of 
our own failures. And this means a con- 
stant effort to readjust, in the light of our 


experience and of the changes brought 
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about by a generation of increased infor- 
mation, the early training of those whose 
intellectual welfare is entrusted to us. 


III 


l’or purposes of discussion, one may con- 


sider educational problems under four 


categories. There is, first, the primary 
stage in which the entire population must 
be given the irreducible minimum of infor- 
mation without which life in a modern com 
Above this 


is the so-called ‘‘high-school’’ stage, which 


munity can not be earried on. 


should be freely open to all whose capaci- 
ties are of average intelligence, and by 
which the lives of the great middle class 
which must control a democracy, can be 
made happier, by which the foundations for 
future development can be supplied, and in 
which a sound and scholarly teaching of 
the basic humanities should be carried far 
enough to ineuleate respect for learning 
and the rudiments of good judgment and, 
possibly, of taste. As an instrument for 
raising the general intellectual and politi- 
eal standards of our national life, the high- 
school period is probably the most impor- 
tant part of the educational system. If the 
teachers in these schools could be given the 
dignity and erudition of the professors in 
the French Lycées and the German Gym 
nasia and could be elevated in regard to 
salaries and social prestige to the levels of 
the faculties of colleges, fifty years might 
well cure the sicknesses from 
which our democracy suffers at present. 
The transition from the high schools to 
the colleges should be one of rigid selection. 
It is in this sense of selection that I think 
education must become less democratic if it 
is properly to serve the purposes of democ- 
racy. I have touched upon these matters 
briefly, because the roots of higher educa- 
tion are deeply imbedded in the earlier 
stages; but it is of college education I wish 
chiefly to speak. The college graduates are 
the material which comes to the teacher in 


many of 
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a professional school, and my views on this 
part of the American educational program 
are based on more than theory. 

The college, as it has developed in our 
system, should constitute, for the intellec- 
tually competent, a preparation for leader- 
ship, however modest, or for the fourth 
period of education—that is, specialization 
in a profession or in some form of higher 
scholarship. The colleges should lay the 
foundations for what is generally spoken of 
as a ‘‘liberal edueation.’’ For it is only 
reasonable to expect that, whether a man 
enters business, a profession, science or one 
of the arts, if he has spent twenty odd 
years, half his expectation of life, in non- 
professional education, he should carry 
with him, for the other half, an intelligent 
appreciation of what the human intellect 
has achieved; and, with this as a basis, de- 
fine and regulate his own relationship to 
the world in which he lives. 


IV 
To define a ‘‘liberal education”’ 
the old problem of the relative cultural 


implies 


values of seience and of the traditional 
humanities. Until the last third of the 
nineteenth century, this question was 


solved by an almost complete disregard of 
the sciences, except in so far as mathemat- 
ies were concerned. The fallacy of this 
condition was, at that time, pointed out by 
Huxley. It is Huxley’s merit, of far 
greater importance than any of his scien- 
tific work, that he was the eloquent advo- 
eate of the cultural value of scientific train- 
ing and of what he called the ‘‘Scientific 
criticism of life’’—a phrase which he inter- 
polated into Matthew Arnold’s definition 
of culture, which was ‘‘to know the best 
that has been thought and said in the 
world.’’ 

The years since Huxley have been a 
golden age of progress in the natural and 
physical sciences. The three influences 
which have shaped our western civilization, 
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as Paul Valery analyzes them, have been: 
the model of stable organization which we 
had from Rome; Christianity, which has 
guided our spiritual development and gave 
us a conscience; and the discipline of the 
sciences, which we inherited from Greece 
and which, more than any of the other fae- 
tors, is the one that most distinguishes our 
civilization from all others. In our 
the principles of the exact sciences applied 
to speculation and to invention have trans- 
formed our thinking and have revolution- 
ized our habits and occupations. There is 
infinitely more reason now than there was 
in Huxley’s time that men and women who 
pretend to cultivation acquire 
enough knowledge of the rudiments of 
scientific thought to enable them to com- 
bine an understanding of the ‘‘scientifie 
eriticism of life’’ with that derived from 
what is known as ‘‘humane letters.’’ This 
principle has been fully recognized in the 
undergraduate curricula of good colleges in 
which the sciences are taught on equality 
with the liberal But although the 
mechanical adjustment has thus been made, 
the intellectual adjustment is still, in many 
respects, incomplete. What should 
hope for would be the evolution of a new 
eultural pattern enriched by the inclusion 


age, 


should 


arts. 


one 


of science, without loss of the essentials of 
the older humanistic disciplines. 

The evidence that the colleges have not 
yet produced such a pattern is apparent to 
every one who deals with their graduates. 
It is not fair, of course, to criticize the re- 
college education without inter- 
into such 


sults of 
polating 
tural environmental 
have been active during this half-century 
and industrial 
the 


reasons—suf- 


eriticism the anti-cul- 
circumstances which 
of immense commercial 
transformations. 
sciences have—for 
fered somewhat less than the humanities. 
But the utilitarian trend of the so-called 
‘service and (President Eliot’s 
phrase) education, which Irving Babbitt 


Krom such causes, 


obvious 


power”’ 
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plores as t quantitative view of life,’’ ies, who are not only totally ignorant of the 

more than probably, a consequence of — simplest scientific facts, but are gullible, to 
in environment too powerful for the edu- a medieval degree, to anything that, as 
‘ational resistance The same thing may — science, is foisted upon them by the news- 
be said of the admittedly just jeering papers and the quacks. As a matter of 
at American culture indulged by Mr. facet, among the very critics of the younger 
Mencken—who so often says the right American school who most deplore the fail- 
thing in the wrong way. He, and so many ure of American culture, one is struck by 
of the minor critics, however, have set up the illustration which their own writings 


a sort of ‘‘ wailing wall’’ under which they 
‘keen’’ over our sick culture, without—in 
contrast to Mr. Babbitt—endeavoring to 
make a diagnosis If the Paeifie Ocean had 
extended as far as the Mississippi Valley, 


; 
} 


he nascent blossomings of the early nine- 
teenth century might, by this time, have 
borne abundant fruit, and Mr. Van Wyck 
Brooks and his fellow mourners would have 
been saved a lot of heartache. But Amer- 
ica has had a big job to do in the last one 
hundred years, and the job was of such a 
nature that temporary materialism and 
neglect of cultural values were inevitable. 

But even if one allows for these cireum- 
stances, and confines one’s serutiny to the 
educable minority who have gone through 
the college years with seriousness, undis- 
turbed by the ‘‘creed of service’’ sickness, 
one fails to find that welding of the scien- 
tific and humanistic disciplines into the 
new cultural pattern which Huxley en- 
deavored to initiate. 

[t is not at all uncommon to find students 
of medicine, engineering or chemistry who 
have come to professional studies from 
some of the best colleges, who are soundly 
trained in the basie sciences, but are almost 
illiterate in the use of their own language, 
and have no profitable interest whatever in 
history, in literature or in any of the lib- 
eral arts. I know of an eminent manufac- 
turer who changed his dinner hour so that 
he might not miss his daily Amos and 
Andy; and I have met a physician of at- 
tainments who thought that Catullus was a 
cathartic. Conversely, one meets business 


men, lawyers and, frequently, literary crit- 


furnish of this failure. It is often too ap- 
parent that their classical knowledge is 
chiefly derived from citations at second 
hand, and that their glib references to 
European literature are obtained either 
from translations or from reading with one 
finger in the dictionary. But even among 
erudite humanists, there is a resentment of 
science which implies that they hold it to 
a large extent responsible for the ills they 
resent. The late Mr. Irving Babbitt, for 
instance, one of the most learned Ameri- 
eans of our period, says that ‘‘physical 
science, excellent in its proper place, is, 
when exalted out of this place, the ugliest 
and most maleficent idol before which man- 
kind has as yet consented to prostrat 
itself.’’ In another of his books, irritated 
by the speculations of an eminent physicist, 
he accuses him of thinking that ‘‘God is 
a supermathematician’’ and, incapable of 
carrying his attack into his opponent’s ter- 
ritory, promptly tucks his head back under 
the humanistic blanket. In this instance, 
Mr. Babbitt forgot what he undoubtedly 
knew, that Plutarch and his Serapion com- 
panions once gave much attention to the 
discussion of whether God did or did not 
use geometry. Again, Mr. Van Wyck 
Brooks, completely excluding _ scientific 
thought from any significance for social 
readjustment, says: ‘‘As for science, . 

one can obtain science by the ecartloads 
from any of a dozen institutes of research.”’ 
Which is as sensible as saying: ‘‘ As for Lit- 
erature, one can get it by the ecartloads 
from any Carnegie library.’’ These are a 
few examples only of many one might cite 


























to illustrate how the two equally important 
currents of modern thought continue to 
w separately side by side, rarely finding 

e same channels. 
By this separateness, I think that the 
imanities have lost more than the sciences. 
[y own experience inclines me to believe 
at the students who have concentrated in 
e scientific courses at the colleges have, in 
reneral, come away with more information 
nd more general intellectual alertness 
than those who have devoted themselves to 
» humanistic disciplines. In part, this is 
ie to the fact that, in the sciences, we are 
forced by the nature of the work to insist 
1 the continuance of a severe initial disci- 
pline, a requirement which, for the hu- 
manities, has been much weakened by what 
Mr. Babbitt called the ‘‘sentimental hu- 
anitarian,’’ who has tried to substitute 
x these disciplines ‘‘the right of the indi- 
vidual to develop freely his bent or tem- 
peramental activity.’’ In this latter class, 
| would place Mr. Bertrand Russell, who 
lustrates his views of educational freedom 
th the story of Tehekov about the man 
vho tried to teach his kitten to catch mice 
'y beating it whenever it failed to run 
after one. By the time it grew to be a cat, 
cowered whenever it saw a mouse. 
‘*Such was the man,’’ said Tchekov, ‘‘who 
tried to teach me Latin.’’ And Mr. Russell 
adds that cats teach kittens to catch mice 
mly when the instinet for doing so has 
iwakened. Mr. Babbitt, if he read this, 
would have answered that we would prob- 
ably have to do without mathematicians, if 
we waited until the instinet to learn caleu- 

lus had awakened. 

V 

Walter Pater, speaking of the Renais- 
sance, expresses a thought which I am opti- 
mist enough to believe may be applicable to 
the time immediately before us. He says: 
‘The various forms of intellectual activity 
which together make up the culture of an 
age move, for the most part, from different 
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starting points, and by unconnected roads. 
As products of the same generation, they 
partake of a common character, and un 
consciously illustrate each other; but, of 
the producers themselves, each group is 
solitary, gaining what advantage or disad 
vantage there may be in intellectual isola 
tion. . . . There come, however, from time 
to time, eras of more favorable conditions, 
in which the thoughts of men draw nearer 
together ... and the many interests ol 
the intellectual world combine in one com 
plete type of general culture.’’ 

The Renaissance was such an era of more 
favorable conditions, as was the age of 
Pericles many centuries earlier. That, in 
our time, the many interests of the intel- 
lectual world are coming closer together is 
suggested by the frequeney with which 
scientists and humanists are striking 
sparks from each other. There is an in- 
creasing petulance on the part of the hu- 
manists against the infringements of scien- 
tists upon the domains of letters, religion, 
philosophy and art. And there is a mani- 
fest tendency on the part of eminent scien- 
tists who come to the end of their tethers 
of causes and effects to fall back on human- 
istic, even religious thought in what 
Pascal called his terror at ‘‘the silence of 
those infinite spaces.’’ And the writings of 
those few who, like Whitehead, possess the 
capacities to survey the vast horizon of 
modern understanding, are such that it 
would be a mere academie quibble to clas- 
sify them as either scientific or humanistic. 


oe 


I have used the term ‘‘humanism”’ in its 
conventional meaning, feeling myself far 
too ignorant to enter into the intricacies of 
recent controversies. It is quite apparent 
from the writings of Babbitt, Tate, Moore, 
T. S. Eliot and others, that there are at 
present as many sects of humanism as there 
are Protestant churches. For our present 
purposes, however, this does not matter. 
We are primarily concerned, not with defi- 
nitions, but with the finding of a formula 
by which our higher education can more 
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perfectly prepare the mind to find its way 
in a civilization equally constructed of the 
scaffoldings of humanism and of science. 
The humanists of the Renaissance were 
Roman and, 


To some extent, the 


men who resuscitated espe- 
cially, Greek thought. 
movement was a rebellion against the au- 
the -without, in any 


sense, being anti-Christian. It became, in 


thority of church 


its flower, with the establishment of Cosi- 
mo’s Platonic school in Florence, an effort 
to substitute the reason of classical thought 
for the blind traditions of theology. Greek 
philosophy and natural science were not 
excluded from the humanism of the time 
which endeavored, as Henry Osborn Taylor 
expresses it, to ‘‘bring all intellectual in- 
terests into its web and keep them circling 
around the 
though preeminently concerned with let- 


man.’’ Thus Renaissance, 
ters, was also a period of scientific revival. 
In Nieolas of Cusa, John Buridan, Albert 
especially in Leonardo, 


of Saxony and 


science was started on its modern course. 
Copernicus was beginning his studies at a 
time when Leonardo was ‘‘developing off a 
geocentric theory,’’ which defined the sun 
as the ‘‘eentral body of the celestial world’’ 
*‘the source of light 
that world.’’ And 
Vesalius, Fracastor, 
Giordano Bruno and Harvey were no less 


and characterized it as 
and warmth for all 
Copernicus himself, 
products of the new rationalism derived 
from the revival of classical learning than 
were their literary and philosophical con- 
temporaries. 

I have ventured to digress in this way in 
order to show that all forms of learning are 
interdependent and that, from the educa- 
tional point of view, humanistic or scien- 
tifie erudition are matters of specialization 
which should take off from a general ecul- 
ture in which both are represented. <As 
knowledge increases, therefore, the concep- 
‘*veneral inevitably 
Laserre, one of the most 


tion of a eulture’’ 


changes. Even 


vigorous protestants against the decline of 


classical training, admits this in saying: 
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‘*It is incontestable that even secondary 
education can not remain blind to new dis- 
coveries . and that the program of 
study established yesterday can not suffice 
for the formation of the cultivated mass of 
to-day.’’ 

If I am right in believing that there is at 
present a noticeable imbalance between sci 
entific and humanistic training in our co! 
lege graduates, the indications for a read- 
justment in educational methods are plain; 
and it is also clear that the lines of division 
in such a readjustment should be not be- 
tween and the humanities 
between that which, in each, is general and 
that which is special. 

Indeed, if one could revert to the concep- 
tion of the ‘‘humanities’’ held by the ear], 
humanists, a modern definition of this term 
would include the non-specialistie and non- 
vocational parts of both the sciences and 
the liberal arts. And a cultivated man ot 
to-day, in Laserre’s sense, should possess as 
clear a comprehension of the fundamental! 


science but 


laws of science as he does of classical cul- 
ture and of the language and literature of 
his own country. 

The practical problems involved in 
bringing this about are obviously difficult 
They include the determination as to where. 
in each of these disciplines, the line is t 
be drawn between that which is general 
and that which is special. And when this 
has been reasonably ascertained, there wil 
remain a readjustment of our systems 0! 
teaching which only the cooperative sagac- 
ity of college faculties can formulate. It 
would probably be necessary to abandon, 
partially, the great freedom of choice at 
present allowed in the earlier college years 
If this became necessary, I would consider 
the gain worth the loss. For the sciences 
the first requirement would be a far more 
rigid insistence of a minimum (and not too 
low a ‘‘minimum’’) of necessary matlie- 
matics distributed between the high schools 
and the earlier college years—even though 


an occasional budding humanist would 
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ee]. as Cicero once did, that he was pain- 
fully chewing what he knew he had to 
swallow. The arrangement of general 
surses in the history of science, in physics, 
hemistry and biology on this basis—per- 
aps even with some choice, would seem to 
relatively simple in view of the very 
mpetent faculties covering these subjects 
vailable in most of our colleges. 
In regard to the liberal arts, I naturally 
eak with more reticence. Annual contact 
ith several hundred students of medicine, 
th engineers, business men and 
ional law students, all of them fresh from 
years of college training, has im- 
ressed me with the scarcity of those who 
ave brought away any knowledge of or 
nthusiasm for the spirit of classical his- 
philosophy, and of the 


OcCa- 


eulture or 
latively few who have even gone as far 
s developing a sound knowledge of our 
vn language or literature. What the 
reasons are for this, I can not venture to 
say. I have a feeling, however, that the 
d-fashioned ‘‘humanities,’’ without which 
general culture is possible, and without 
which no man ean properly appraise the 
‘ivilization of our time, have been crowded 
ut by a deluge of semi-vocational courses 
which, for the first two college years, are 
just as specialistic for this department as 
a freshman course in the chemistry of the 
aniline dyes would be for the sciences. 

It is obvious, of course, that in this brief 
discussion it has been quite impossible to 
deal adequately with all phases of the in- 
volved and diffieult problem of education. 
And I am only too conscious of my own in- 
ability to speak authoritatively upon some 
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of its most important aspects. It is not 
impossible that the most immediately effec- 
tive efforts would be those centered upon 
the later stages of secondary education—a 
department of teaching with which I am 
only indirectly familiar. 

I have wished merely to pose the prob- 
lem for the college years which after all 
form the keystone of the situation—since 
this period should serve to train teachers 
for the secondary schools and prepare lead- 
ers for political and professional life. The 
influence of the colleges, therefore, will 
automatically extend both downward into 
the schools and upward into the intellee- 
tual life of our country as a whole. I have 
endeavored to show that the soundness of 
such leadership and the progressive im- 
provement of conditions in a democracy 
can be achieved only through the educa- 
tional mechanism and that such soundness 
rests solidly on our ability to supply an an- 
nual crop of college graduates who possess 
a liberal education in the modern sense in 
whieh I have endeavored to define it. And 
I have expressed the belief that the concep- 
tion of a liberal education 
stantly changed in the light of the new 
knowledge and understanding which every 
decade adds to the accumulated wisdom of 
the past. This signifies a periodical read- 
justment between the disciplines of the 
sciences and of the liberal arts into a cul- 
tural balance appropriated to the civiliza- 


must be con- 


tion of its period. 

Just how in detail this readjustment is 
to be brought about for our present condi- 
tions must be left for the cooperative sagac- 
ity of wiser heads than my own. 


THE BLACK MAGIC OF EDUCATION 


By OTIS DUNBAR RICHARDSON 


LOS ANGELES 


[vy you ask a class to tell you frankly 
whether going to school makes children 
more intelligent, a good percentage of the 





JUNIOR COLLEGE 


class will reply enthusiastically that it can 
and does. Now this, I think teachers will 
agree, is precisely what the school can not 
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It may teach a child to use what intel- 


do. 


lizenee he has to better advantage. It may 


each him to be a more agreeable partner 


faithful friend But if he has 


has not the 


not the rr calculus, he 


capacity ic 
capacity for calculus, and no school ean 


eive him what God has denied him. What- 
ever boundaries nature has set on the indi- 


vidual’s Capacity or energy the school must 


recognize or become guilty of quackery. 


In character, in personal interests and hab- 
its and in intelligence there is a limitation 
is rec 


enized by all except those who 
l 


believe in the black magic of education. 
So many forces urge a boy or girl to rise 


He is 


He wishes to enjoy the rood things 


+] . ee } o.°2 9? 
as they say, ‘‘to have ambition. 


proud 


about him He wishes to stand well in the 


eyes of his parents. In its right sense am- 
bition isan exeellent thing, but a child does 
not understand it in its right sense; and 
too often those who advise him seem equally 
at fault. He talk 


about progress, and of the part which he 


hears a great deal of 


must play in it. Progress, like ambition, is 
an excellent word; but to the child prog- 
ress means simply that he can expect to 
have more than his father had before him, 
with less work. He expects to enjoy a re- 


ward for his labor which is astonishing. 


Ile comes too frequently to despise his 
father’s way of life. He will be a genius 


or nothing. Countless numbers of our 
ehildren shudder at the thought of being 
but 


‘*It would be terribly uninterest- 


wholesome, energetic inconspicuous 
persons. 
ing,’’ they say, ‘‘if every one were alike.’’ 
Inseconsequence they have resolved to be 
extraordinary in some way or other. Since 
nature formed few of them to be extraordi- 
nary in the natural course of events, they 
devote a tremendous amount of time and 
energy to being extraordinary as a voea- 
tion. 

Most persons, no doubt, pass harmlessly 
through some such stage. But why should 


we, as a people, encourage it through our 
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educational system? We do not really d: 


sire to fill our schools with posers and 


flaneurs. We do not really wish to encour- 
age our young men and women to hope for 
the impossible and suffer the inevitable dis- 
We do not 
expect all our children to be geniuses—il| 
than we 


appointment and resentment. 
boding word more 
them all to be six feet high; but we have 
not yet decided that when you talk t 


—any expect 


much to a child about supreme talent you 
often with talent 
which is appreciable but not supreme. He 
the of life for 


He no longer respects the enor 


make him dissatisfied 


comes to take average 
eranted. 
mous amount of honest and competent 
labor which is necessary to keep the electric 
light burning; the water running throug! 
the pipes; bad milk, so far as possible, out 
of the bottles; and an excessive amount of 
tax money out of the pockets of parasites 
He sees no glory descending upon that 
father who teaches his family to work hard, 
to speak the truth and to mind their own 
business. Such taken for 


eranted, like the sunshine; and the young 


things are 
man’s mind leaps in a flash through all this 
routine to something which will be hailed 
as the discovery of the age. 

The schools have yielded to this soaring 
state of mind. 
vate it. In a democracy the first functio: 
of the school, surely, should be to instruct 


They seem often to culti 


that man who is to be the steady and re 
sponsible citizen in the things he will need 


Actually most of our instruction seems t 
be planned to raise a man of conspicuous 
accomplishments to a conspicuous place 
That we should have such schools and suc! 
instruction no one will question; but tl 
gravest difficulties appear if we attempt t 
treat the average as though it were excep- 
tional. Most of us were certainly designed 
to be fairly adequate and fairly inconspic- 
uous. Otherwise we should have the plea 
sure of living in a permanent Gilbertian 
atmosphere, where all men were captains of 
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except one or _ two 


And surely our 


something-or-other, 
prominent nonentities. 
‘hools ought to prepare most children for 
Yet this is 


srecisely what they are not permitted to 


S( 


. career of happy anonymity. 


i 

I say permitted advisedly, for I think 
the teachers have better sense than they 
are able to show. They are forced into a 
false position when they enter the profes- 
sion. Whatever their personal opinions 
may be, they become at that moment vota- 
ries of a reigning superstition, a supersti- 
tion born of sentimentality and cant. The 
name of this superstition is Education. Its 
Its proe- 
sses are mysterious and terrifying. It is 
expensive. It requires for its accom- 
plishment a strange and subtle 
mountains of rare minerals and the inward 

animals. It produces 
And it will have to do 


aim is not training but alchemy. 


very 


jargon, 
parts of curious 

‘fensive smells. 
with naught but gold. 

Time never undoubtedly, when 
careful parents did not hope the impossi- 
ble for their children. And we may hope 
that the time may be indeed remote when 


was, 


so many of them are encouraged to expect 
the impossible. Whatever may be the cause 
of a child’s ineapacity, the nostrum we 
thrust under his nose is always the same— 
education. If the child is of low intelli- 
gence, as unhappily some are through no 
fault of their own—edueation. Is he 
sneaky and untruthful—eduecation. Has 
she been spoiled to the point at which she 
refuses to put herself to any serious incon- 
venience for anything she wishes—educa- 
Has he an inordinate seorn for a life 
of refinement—edueation. Are children 
failing to respect their parents, and parents 
failing in their obligations to their chil- 
dren—edueation. It is the sovereign rem- 
edy, the elixir of gold. One bottle, or a 
dozen bottles, and you will never again feel 
a symptom of the difficulty. Divorce, 
crime, insanity, let us apply this universal 


tion. 
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panacea to them all! Ever more and more 
edueation. Let us teach 
children, mothers to be mothers, and old 


children to be 


men to see visions. 

It would be very difficult for any one to 
convince himself of the value of such a 
program, were it not that much in modern 
philosophy supports it. Our children are 
not alone in their faith in the doctrine of 
Many of our adults, too, have 
convinced that a 
change has come over the face of things. 
In the Middle Ages men paid the debt of 
nature, and died from misfortune, disease, 


progress. 


themselves miraculous 


starvation, war, calumny and oppression, 
but such things can never again come to 
pass. Somehow the heritage of this age is 
a garden of benevolence and hope, quite 
bloomed in the old 
This apparently 


unlike those which 
fierce and colorful days. 
we inherit, unlike the distinguished peer, 
as a prize for being born last. There is 
nothing we need to do about it. It comes 
into being in the natural course of prog- 
ress. Coupled with this faith is that in 
‘‘equal opportunity for all.’’ This 
not mean, ‘‘Let a man have the place he 
ean win.’’ It means, ‘‘ We are all entitled 


does 


to the same place because we were all 
born.’’ In our erowded classrooms there 
are no children who are going to be poor 
men or the wives of poor men. Reared in 
this land of opportunity, they have all 
come to anticipate everything which the 
more fortunate of the older persons enjoy. 
This is a part of their birthright. It is 
nature’s gift to every American, an in- 
alienable democratie right. It is the end, 
and education is the means. 

What is this Eleusinian mystery, this 
triumph of modern sorcery? Its secret is 
a charm, and the teacher is its minister. 
Robed in the mystical powers of education 
it is expected that he shall make the blind 
see and the halt run. With appropriate 


sacerdotal gestures, uttering in reverent 


tones the sacred names of Shakespeare, 
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Milton and Wordsworth, or Galileo, New- 
ton and Darwin, or Plato, Spinoza and 
Kant, he shall exorcise the evil spirit from 
us, and rogues and fools shall be no more. 
With flashing eyes and floating hair he 
shall weave a cirele about him some two 
hundred and fifty times each calendar 
vear, and nature will hasten to suspend her 
law: It matters not that the things he 
speaks Of are © mprehended only in part. 
It matters not that the habits and tastes of 
his students are little changed. The charm 
the thine 


Divorced from the active hours of a stu- 


dent’s life, the teacher must talk. He may 

rt, plead, explain, threaten, cajole, 
titillate or scarify, but it is still talk. The 
eoach may still drop a man summarily 
from the squad: the man in charge of plays 


ean still call in an understudy; the student 


vho turns in no copy will find his name 
missing from the masthead; the singer who 
will not appear for rehearsals may be told 
to sine elsewhere. But the teacher in the 


classroom has no such recourse. He is ex- 
pected to transform the private and public 
life of the young American, to improve his 
language, his understanding, his sense of 
obligation to his era and his fellows; and 
to do this by brillianey of rhetoric. In the 
last extremity he can refuse to give the 
student a passing mark, but that does not 
mean, in many schools, that the student 
will lose the privilege of continuing his 
education. Quite the contrary, for the law 
provides in many states that he must go to 
school, failure or no failure. If you are 
working for a man and you do not do your 
work, you are fired. If you are climbing 
a tree and are too lazy to hang on, you 
drop. But on our educational tree, when 
you please to relax your grasp you remain 
suspended in mid-air until the age of six- 
teen or eighteen, to the astonishment of all 
elvilized peoples. 

Not the least unfortunate effect of this 
belief in the miraculous powers of educa- 
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tion has been that upon the teacher him- 
self. In certain numbers, he also has come 
to expect miracles. Not natively immod- 
est, these teachers do not themselves pro- 
fess to perform miracles, but they believe 
that nature somehow has that power if the 
right incantation ean be found. And wit 

the help of the teacher, how can natur 
fail? This is, I believe, the state of mind 
of those teachers who habitually express a 
very slightly modulated seorn and ridicu! 

of their students, the teachers who refer 1 

them with subdued affection as thei 


‘ ‘ 


‘boneheads,’’ their ‘‘dumb elucks’’ ar 
similar terms which would no doubt sur- 
prise parents. As a matter of fact, parent 
and teacher are in agreement, though the 
express themselves somewhat different! 
The parent, believing in education, expect 
developments in his children which he was 
never able to discover in himself. And th« 
teacher, believing in education, expects an 
intellectual capacity and maturity in | 
student which would be, at least, unusua 
Though in his own day classes were not i 
variably made up of brilliant and attentive 
students, he seems to feel that they should 
have become so. Since they have not, the 
cause must lie in the natural wrongheaded 
ness of the student, with which he feels a 
very natural indignation. 

It is quite useless to urge, as some teachi- 


ers do, that their students do more an 
more thinking. They can not, short of a 
miracle, and if they did it would be a sign 
of paranoia. We need, not more thought 
and less habit, but more habit and less 
thought. We did not need modern psy- 
chology to tell us that the chief use of the 
mind was self-justification—rationalization 
—but we thank it for the word. The prod 
uct of human thought, standing in silent 
dignity on the library shelves, seems ad- 
mirably impersonal. And here and there 
one finds the monumental work of men wh: 
were able to transcend the lines of their 
own tastes and habits; but how rare, how 
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lamentably rare they are! How large does 
the justification of one’s preferences, one’s 
way of life, in short of one’s habits appear 
even in the most admirable works! Did St. 
Augustine write with breadth and sanity 
because of a eonvicticn that men should 
write with breadth and sanity or because 
he was a man of balanced and sane habits? 
Did Dr. Sachaverel pour forth his fiery 
and immoderate denunciations because he 
had weighed causes and effects or because 
he was an immoderate man? Did Rous- 
seau write of the brotherhood of man be- 
cause he had coolly ealeulated the elements 
in human nature upon which society is 
based or because of his own vast unsatisfied 
hunger for companionship—a hunger un- 
satisfied and insatiable, due to his viciously 
unsocial habits? Did Swift discover that 
man is more beastly than the animals by 
dispassionate observation of a large num- 
ber of horses and a large number of cock- 
neys or through his own hysterical loathing 
of their bodies and their habits—habits he 
could not share? Does the worthy profes- 
sor who advises all students to content 
themselves with Latin and mathematies do 
so because he found in the knowledge of 
these subjects the only supremacy over his 
fellow man that he ever enjoyed? Does the 
equally worthy professor who considers 
Rabelais the greatest modern author come 
to that conclusion because he was the ob- 
ject, during adolescence, of the most rigid 
He wishes to make his stu- 
dents think, that is, to establish similar 
preferences in persons who have not been 
subject to such repression. This is neither 


repression ? 
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possible nor desirable. Thought, in this 
sense, is only another form of magie. 

Our failures have made clear that we are 
expecting the impossible of our schools. 
Our own unplanned successes make clear 
what schools might be, were the belief in 
miracles supplanted by a less exalted faith. 
Though our students spell and punctuate 
ill, though they are shaky in arithmetic 
and are ignorant of the most obvious facts 
in the history of their country, they have 
benefited by the schools. Little pleased as 
we may be with many of them, few would 
deny that they would have been much 
worse if they had not been in school at all. 
From the other students, from the games, 
from the atmosphere of the place they have 
picked up something of lasting benefit, 
though their information is misinforma- 
tion. We have approached the saturation 
point in intellectual training. 
and more money; ever more and better 


Ever more 


teachers; ever cleverer and cleverer systems 
of instruction may be found, but they will 
force little more information into the head 
of the American student. But if we 
abandon our faith in the black magic of 
education—which democracy may not per- 
mit us to do—if we can recognize that all 


can 


men can never excel and plan our schools 
accordingly; if we can establish in the 
schools those personal habits which make 
for honest and elear-sighted effort, for a 
life predominately social, yet retaining 
freedom for individual criticism and judg- 
ment, nothing we give our students later 
ean altogether fail. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
THE special Edinburgh correspondent of the 
London Times gives an account of the cere- 


monies, held on October 27 and 28, on the ocea- 


sion of the celebration of the three hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the 
University of Edinburgh. The large gathering 


which attended was fully representative of the 
life of Edinburgh in all its phases. 

The Lord Provost, in an address of welcome, 
referred to the historic unity of civie and aca- 
demie Edinburgh. It was fitting, he said, that 
the first congratulations to the university on its 


three hundred and fiftieth anniversary should 








HOS 
‘ r pa vy whi its par- 
( i he ) ( ege, W ( ened with one 
master in 1583 is now a gre mperial uni- 
r } over 4,000 vou men and 
60 »p ( ( 100 assistants 
( ‘ | oO ( ( l’s ( ld as 
stature, got peyonad the control of its 
pare Lne nad l eT been severed, 
and it had become stronger as the university 
rose in pre 1 
The ce yY on ( nued on the follow 
ng day in a ind of ceremonies marked by 
characteristic speeches by Sir James Barrie, the 
chance l ( ! rib by the Arch- 
ishop of ¢ 1 o the influence of the 
SCO n l r OI natio al lite and 
( irac \ U ( ( rations closed 
per Le rl I is ide re rht proces 
n and ¢ lood ng of the eastle. The 
first cereme of lav was the eonferring of 
o! ry degrees on a distinguished company in 


writes: “Although the 


University of Edinburgh is more than 170 years 
yunger tha { ersity of St. Andrews and 
ibstantia nger than the Universities of 

Glasgow and Aberdeen, she takes her place be- 
de them and ean re ce in a tradition of free- 

n which the old English universities were to 


rd quarter of the nineteenth 


century. tion of secondary education 


in Seotland is far older than the universities, 
1 when the great seats of Seottish learning 
suees vely appt ired there were scholars of 
’ e] s and grades of society to fill the uni- 
versities which, as the Arehbishop of Canter- 
bury said at t recent celebration, ‘opened their 
( to all ut favor who came with a de- 
re to learn The yns of farmers, of trades- 
nen, of ministers, of lairds sat together in the 
classro¢ All classes were intent on gaining 


the advantage of a university training, and the 


yf many who fought their way to sue- 


cess are on record. The fame of the Scottish 


universities spread all over Europe, and not 
least in the ease of Edinburgh, partly through 
the medium of the famous Medical School which 
began its work in the last quarter of the seven- 
? 


teenth century. Sir James Barrie declared in 


his rectorial address that ‘for a university there 


can be no harbor,’ and the headway in scholar- 
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snip, seience and medicine that Edinburgh ha 
made in the last three and a half centuries, and 
Yet, as Dr 


Lang has said, however far she travels she mus! 


is still making, shows that is true. 


remain a Scot at heart. The Scottish univers 
ties are in a class of their own, with particular 


gifts to give to an expectant world.” 


A NEW PLAN OF PROMOTION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF ROCHESTER, 
NEW YORK 
A PLAN for the continuous progress of pupils 
through the publie schools of Rochester was put 
The 
was composed, for administrative purposes, o! 
throug 


into effect in September. school sy 


stem 
+ } » ] 

four promotional units—kindergarten 
grade 3; grades 4 through 6; grades 7 throug 


9, and grades 10 through 12. Provision is mad 


for 


slow, normal and rapid progress throug 
each promotional unit. Progress will be mad 
the first 


garten-primary unit, in four years by the nor 


through units, known as the kinder 
mal group, in five years by the slow, and 

three and a half years by the rapidly moving 
group. In the same way it will take three years 
for the normal group to complete the second or 
elementary grade unit, four years for the slow, 
and two and one half years for the rapid group 
It is expected that no pupils over ten years of 
age will remain in the first promotional unit 
and none over 14 years in the elementary scho 

Promotion to the next promotional unit of 
system will be determined on a basis of teacher’s 
judgment, city-wide tests, chronological age and 
evidence in individual eases secured by the cl 
study department. 

Putting the plan into effect necessarily 
Last May all 3B and 
6B pupils who proved their ability to enter th 
next promotional unit were advanced at once so 
that they became 4B and 7B pupils respective!) 


volved some adjustments. 





this September. All teachers assigned to secor 
and fifth grades began at once to study indi- 
vidual abilities in order to make an early est 
of for ea 


child to complete his promotional unit. 


mate of the length time needed 


Sor 
ondary schools will continue to receive enter! 
pupils until January, 1934; but thereafter en 
trance to any promotional unit will take plac 
only in September. 

This plan is the result of five years of 


stl 


v, 
SLUuu 
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experimentation in the school system. The 
ni-annual plan of promotion had proved un- 
satisfactory. Teachers were compelled to work 
ar after year in the same limited field of sub- 
ect-matter; mixed grades, cumbersome to ad- 


nister, were imperative; the reorganization of 


the school twice each year was wasteful in 
money and effort. 

It is believed that the new plan will be at least 
is economieal as the old and will have numerous 


lvantages such as: 


Elimination of repetition and failure. 
Provision for possibility of continuous growth. 
Provision for greater unity in the organiza- 
n of the school system. 
4, Elimination of wasted time in the making of 
schedules, keeping of records, ete. 
5 and teaching by 


Stimulation of learning 


giving the teacher an opportunity to consider the 


child’s growth for three years or more instead of 


months. 


A SATURDAY SCHOOL FOR TALENTED 
CHILDREN 
Proressor HerBert REYNOLDS KNIFFIN, head 
if the art department at New Jersey College for 
Women, has established a center at the college 
or gifted children from the vicinity, providing 
shops and studios where gifted children may 
meet for mutual inspiration and guidance. 
The Saturday School for Talented Children is 
attended by boys and girls seven to seventeen 
years of age, who are given the use of the col- 
lege art studios and facilities each Saturday 
morning. Pupils are recommended by art 
supervisors from public, private and parochial 
schools and are selected by competitive exami- 
nations which are given by the college. 
Professor Kniffin points out that schools and 
classrooms have been provided for the average 
and the feeble-minded, but little has been done 
the gifted. richer 
backgrounds than those who are average; they 
like to create whatever their fancy dictates and 
show remarkable persistence and productivity. 
Professor Kniffin describes the work he is do- 


for Gifted children need 


ing with the children as “a guiding and leading, 
with little formal teaching.” It is his belief 
that adult standards should not be forced upon 
the young. College girls who are advanced art 
students serve as apprentice teachers at the 
Saturday sessions, to mingle with the children, 
answer questions, make suggestions when they 
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are wanted and to explain various techniques 
and media. 

The attempt is made to create a favorable 
environment wherein free self-expression may 
develop and flourish. Professor Knittin believes 


that the future welfare of the country tinges to 


a great degree upon the right edueation of 
superior children in all lines of endeavor. At 
the Saturday School an art environment is 


established wherein the individual differences of 
affeeted and 


ploration, conception and execution may de- 


the ehildren are not wherein ex- 


velop. Sixteen boys and girls were selected to 
study this year at the Saturday School. 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS FOR FRESH- 
MEN OF THE COLLEGE OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 
THE Personnel Bureau of the City College 
City of New York has re 


ported the results of the intelligence tests given 


of the College ot the 


to the newly entered members of the freshman 
The results have been compiled by Dr. 
Arthur F, 


This year admissions were rigorously limited, 


} 
Class. 


Payne, director of the bureau. 


so that instead of about 1,400 new students only 
1,243 the 


class. The average scored for general intelli- 


persons were admitted to freshman 


gence was 207.31. This is 43 points above the 
average for 36,365 students in 173 colleges seat 
tered throughout the country concerning whom 
information has been received. The psycholog 
ical tests at the City College do not determine 


shall be 


Students are admitted on their high-school ree 


whether or not a student admitted. 
ords and on regular academic examinations in 
The 


purpose of the psychological test is to give the 


the subjects required for college entrance. 


college authorities insight into the personal 
problems of the individual students, and also 
to make possible modifications in its offerings 
and methods. The tests given were the Thur 
stone psychological test, 1933 edition, approved 
by the American Council on Edueation; the 
lowa placement test for English; the Persona 
test for 


extraversion test for personality; the Feradcom 


emotional stability; the intraversion 
test for inferiority, and a questionnaire to in 
dicate the sociologieal background. 

Students had 


scores in general intelligence, as only the ablest 


admitted to the college high 
of the local high-school graduates are accepted 
for admission. The average age of the fresh 


man is 17 years and 6 months, somewhat lower 








the country, 


OL colleges througnout 


but half a year higher than that of students ad- 


mitted a year ago, whe n tne average age was 16 


years, 8 months. The youngest student ad- 
mitted to the day session of the college was 13 
vears, ll months, and the oldest, 36 vears. 
There are 15 students under 15 years of age and 


one under 14 years. Incidentally, this last men- 


tioned student made the highest score on the 
psye hologieal tests. The average number in the 
family of a student is between 3 and 4 children, 


and the largest number of brothers and sisters 
is 9. 

In tormer years an overwhelming majority of 
students indicated teaching as their first choice 
of voeation. Beeause of the definite policy of 
the college to discourage entering into this over- 
crowded profession, the percentage of those se- 
been gradually eut down. 
lor the first time the returns this semester show 
another calling superseding teaching. Twenty- 
two per cent. of the total number indicated en- 
ineering as their Teaching comes 
third 


ier choices are seattered 


first choice. 


second with 14 per cent., and medicine 


with 12 per cent. Ot 


among musicians, artists, lawyers and various 


technical and business pursuits. 

Of the freshmen entering, 14 per cent. report 
that they are working for wages. This is some- 
what less than the number who were working 


The 


per 


their way through college last September. 


number of hours of outside work 
17.38. 
The 


Twenty-six per 


average 
week is The average income is $7.86 per 


students have all sorts of jobs. 


cent. work as clerks, 23 per 


week, 


cent. as delivery men, 11 per cent. as salesmen, 
9 per cent. as musicians and others are scattered 
among the occupations of tutors, ushers, news- 
paper work, ete. 

Of all the students, 90 per cent. state that 
they intend to finish college; 4 per cent. have 
definitely planned to leave college after receiv- 
ing certain instruction that they wish, but be- 
fore obtaining a degree; 4 per cent. are uncer- 
cent. omitted an answer on this 


tain; 2 per 


point. 
THE UNION COLLEGE PLAN FOR THE 


INTELLECTUAL ADVANCEMENT 
OF YOUTH 


Dr. Epwarp E.uery, acting president of 
Union College, has given out the general sum- 


mary of the Union College “plan for the in- 
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tellectual advancement of youth” and has dis- 
tributed charts outlining the organization of the 
college under the new plan that will go into 
effect next September. 

A five-point plan has been adopted following 
a year’s survey of the educational practises of 
colleges in the United States and the experience 
and results of the educational organization of 
Union College during her 138 years. 

The college proposes hereafter to admit and 
to place boys in a eurriculum on the basis of 
proficiency as exhibited in secondary schoo! 
For this purpose subjects of study in the co 
lege will be grouped into four divisions: eng 
neering (civil and electrical); language and 

(English, Gree! 


and Latin); mathematics and science (biology, 


literature French, German, 
chemistry, geology, mathematies, physies a1 


psychology), and social studies (economi: 
history, political science, philosophy and r 
ligion). Eaeh division will be presided ov 
by one of the professors of the college and 


associated with him in the work of the diy 
sion will be a group of professors in charg 
of particular fields of study. 

For admission into a eurriculum in one o 
these divisions, fifteen units of secondary school 
work will be required. Three of these unit 
will be in English, the remaining twelve m: 
be made up from subjects that the applicant 
has pursued in school. The college will no 
longer that secondary schools trai 


their students in some special way to qualify 


demand 


them for entrance. English will be required 


because it is believed to be of paramount 1: 


portance that a student speak and write wi 
in his native language. 

The curriculum will henceforth be adapted to 
»ach boy admitted. The division in which a 
boy will begin his college work will be deter 
mined by his school record. An applicant who 
has done well in school language may be a 
mitted to the language and literature division, 
even if he has not done well in mathematics. 
What is more, he will not be required to take 
mathematies in college, although he must choose 
some ovher science, either biology or chemistry 


In the same way, an applicant, proficient 

mathematies or science, may begin his college 
work in the engineering or science division even 
if he has not studied a language in high schoo! 
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Once in a division, the freshman will be di- 
rected toward pursuing a “topical major” in- 
stead of the present “subject-major.” Speciali- 
ation will be left to the university. The aim 
vill be to fit men for intelligent citizenship, 
business, the professional schools of law, medi- 


cine, 


istrial work or study in the graduate school. 


dentistry, secondary school teaching, in- 


The fifth point of the plan is the responsi- 
bility now placed upon the professor to aid 
seniors in coordinating their pre-graduation 
vith their future careers. It is planned that 
nstead of the usual mechanical placement bu- 


eau, professors place seniors after graduation. 


SETS FOR MUSICAL STUDY SUPPLIED 
BY THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION 
TWENTY-THREE colleges in the United States 

and Canada have been awarded sets of music 

tudy material by the Carnegie Corporation of 

New York. 

Each set of the material, collected and ar- 
ranged under professional supervision and de- 
signed to promote undergraduate interest in 


music 


consists of 824 phonograph records of 
the world’s finest musie, covering all periods 
from the Gregorian chant to modern music; 251 
miniature and full size scores corresponding to 
the records; an electric phonograph with auto- 
matie reeord changer; and 129 books on musical 
subjects, to supplement courses in the literature 
and history of music, and chosen with a view of 
interesting the average student reader who likes 
musi¢ and wishes to know more about it. 

In the preparation of these sets a number of 
well-known musicians and teachers collaborated, 
including Richard Aldrich, Howard Hinners, 
Jeffrey Mark, James B. Munn and Randall 
Thompson. 

The four year liberal arts colleges to which 
sets, valued at $2,500 each, were awarded are 
widely seattered throughout the United States 
and Canada, as shown in the following list: 
Acadia University, Agnes Seott College, Am- 
herst College, University of Arizona, Berea Col- 
lege, Bethany College, Birmingham-Southern 
College, Bowdoin College, Bucknell University, 
Carleton College, Claremont Colleges, Earlham 
College, Fisk University, College, 
College, Haverford College, Occi- 
dental College, Saint Olaf College, University 
of Saskatchewan, Sweet Briar College, Trinity 


Grinnell 
Hamilton 
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College, University of Virginia and Wheaton 


College. 


EXCHANGE PROFESSORSHIPS 
THE 
has inaugurated a general plan for exchange of 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
professors with other educational institutions 
and research laboratories, according to an an- 
Kari T. 
This is the outgrowth of a suggestion made by 
Professor D. C. 


ment of electrical engineering, in a paper read 


nouncement by President Compton. 


Jackson, head of the depart- 


before the Society for the Promotion of En- 
vineering Education in Chicago last summer. 
The plan provides for such an exchange ar- 
rangement each year for one member of the 
staff of each of the departments of study in 
the institute, embracing the fields of science, 


The 


nominations in these exchange professorships 


engineering, architecture and humanities. 
will be made by the heads or deans of corre- 
sponding departments in the cooperating in- 
stitutions. Each institution will continue to pay 
the regular salary of its professor while on 
leave. In addition, it is proposed to add a 
modest supplement to the salary of each ot 
the professors involved in the exchanges, in 
view of special expenses of travel and of tem- 
Such 
arrangement may be made with any educational 


porary living arrangements. exchange 
institution in this country and abroad, and also 
with industrial research laboratories. 

The purpose of this exchange plan is to 
broaden the experience, acquaintance and edu 
cational outlook of the men and to disseminate 
quickly and widely the best educational methods 
as they become developed in various individual 
institutions. This exchange will be of mutual 
benefit to the cooperating institutions, since 
each may take and use whatever of advantage 
it learns through this personal contact with the 
other. Furthermore this plan will tend to over- 
come a certain tendency in institutions to be- 
come “ingrown” or “academic” 
with 


by providing 


new contacts outside personalities and 
ideas. 

In general it is planned to limit these ex- 
change appointments to. men who still have 
years of active service ahead of them, yet who 
The 
first appointments will begin with the next 


academic year 1934-35. 


have already achieved some distinction. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THI eigntie i bDirthda, ol Dr. 4 harles I. 

i ving, presi ( ( is of Wester: Reserve 

I’) Ver ( ( l ited on Novembe r 9, 

The program included a_ tea ven by the 

: e! , ind science department ol 

e university da dinner given by Dr. Fred- 

( ek ( \\ alte DY ri or ot hist ogy and em- 
) NO é ees ol of Medi me 

[ue Harvard Club of Boston held a dinner 

n hon of Pre t ¢ ur clubhouse 

( vember 10 \Imost 500 men were present 

Nathaniel F. Ayer, 00, president of the elub, 

illed t com ! oO ler, an | troduced 

Charles Franc \ ’88, presid of the 


presided. 
The other speake were: George R. Agassiz, 
Pro- 
dean of the 


President 


84, president of the Board of Overseers; 


ences, and 


Ci nt 
wee {lum / of the University of 
N Car Lowe President Frank P. 
(iraham declined last month to accept a position 
ered him i National Reeovery Adminis 
tion. This wa to work out and direct the 
consumers’ edueational program, General Hugh 
S. Johnson, in requesting the loan of President 
(hn n ervices from Governor Ehringhaus, 
described the work as “the most important pub- 
« relatior effort for the future of the whole 
NRA program Che exeeutive committee, after 


consultation with President Graham, adopted 


“While appreciating 


lk \\ r res tions 
the honor and opportunity of his designation 
ind not des ring to st nd in the way of his ex- 
pressed personal desire to go, yet feeling that 


is so essential 


North 


cause of education and the 


his presence in Carolina 


and necessary to tl c 


now in 


university consolidation 


progress this committee does not feel that Dr. 


‘ l l 

Graham can be spared at this time and expresses 
the wish that he may remain at his present 
mer 


ENT JOHN LLOYD NEwcoms, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, was the guest of honor of 
Albe- 


November 


Virginia alumni of Charlottesville and 


marle County at a dinner given on 


24. The oceasion was in the nature of a testi- 
first 


monial dinner, it being the meeting of 


alumni attended by him since he was elected to 


sueceed the late President Edwin Anderso; 


Alderman. 
OLSON, one of the tw 
Wisconsin 


learning 


PROFESSOR JULIUS E. 


men who made the University of 


eenter of Norwegian eulture and 
celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday 
anniversary on November 9. 


entered the service of the university in 1883, 


Amerieéa, 
Professor Olsor 
becoming full professor in 1893. On his retire 
ment in 1932 he was named professor emeritus 


Dr. RupoLpn Aurroccut, professor of Italiar 
and chairman of the department of Italian 
the University of California, has received from 
bronze medal 


the Italian Government a as a 
token of appreciation of his work in teaching 
the Italian language and literature in the United 
States. 


In recognition of his gifts to the universit 
a portrait of Edward S. Harkness, by the dis 
artist, Frank Salisbury, was pr 


tinguished f: 


Qt 


sented to Stanley Baldwin as chancellor of 


Andrew’s University on November 18. 


Dr. RicHaRD VON KUHLMANN, formerly See 
retary of State in Germany, was the first Hitch 
cock professor at the University of California 
His lectures 
are being given during the present month. Thi 
second Hiteheock professor will be Dr. E. T 
Whittaker, professor of mathematics at the U: 


during the present academic year. 


versity of Edinburgh. 


Dr. THoMAS C. POLLOCK, associate professo! 
the Municipal 


of English at University ot 
Omaha, has been appointed assistant protessor 
at the Ohio State University. 


| 


Evita Hoyt, assistant professor of edu 
tion in the extension division of the Universit 
of Wisconsin, retired on November 1 after nin 
teen years of service, during which time she ha 
developed and conducted various corresponde! 
courses. The board of regents of the universit 
conferred on her the title of emeritus assistant 
professor of education. 

PROFESSOR HEINZ WERNER has become a mem 
ber of the faculty of psychology of the Unive 
sity of Michigan. Budget limitations did 1 
permit of his being paid out of regular incom 
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the university, but the cooperation of the 


Kmergeney Committee on Displaced German 
Scholars and the Rockefeller Foundation made 
for Professor Werner tc go to Ann 


¢ ssible 
\rbor. He has been professor ot psychology 


University of Hamburg. 


[ue Hebrew University in Jerusalem expects 
to add to its faeulty fourteen former German 
holars, of whom five have already been ap- 
‘inted. These are: Professor Harry Torezyn- 
formerly of Berlin, Hebrew language; Pro 
essor Julius Guttmann, of Berlin, Jewish phi- 
sophy; Professor Hans Lewy, of Berlin, Latin; 
Professor R. Koebner, of Breslau, modern his- 
wy, and Professor Adolf Fraenkel, of Kiel, 


ire mathematies in the Einstein Institute of 


Mathematies. A chair of radiology is planned, 
be filled probably by Professor Ludwig Hal 
rstiidter, of Berlin. 


UR. A. reo 


HAMILTON Rick, professor of 
raphical exploration and honorary curator of 
South American archeology and ethnology at 
e Peabody Museum, Harvard University, has 
n eleeted president of the Museum of French 


He 


been a trustee of the institute since 1927. 


(rt, French Institute in the United States. 


A Gs 
Lawrence County, has been elected president 


SISLER, assistant county superintendent 


the Southeastern Ohio Superintendents As- 
elation. 
Dana, of the School of 
lorestry and Conservation of the University of 
M the 


inted by the American Forestry Association 


DEAN SAMUEL T. 


chigan, has been one of five men ap- 


represent the public interest in discussions 
Professor I. L. 


head of the department of 


the lumber industry code. 
Shariman, eco- 
mies, will serve with other economists in an 


lvisory eapacity to the federal authorities in 


ir aspects of national railroad rehabilitation. 


Dr. Ropert ANGELL, professor of sociology at 


Iniversity of Michigan, was recently dele- 
University of Michigan, tly del 
ed by President Ruthven, in answer to a re- 
lest from state officials, to go to Lansing for 
nsultation with the members of the legislative 
yuncil’s sub-committee in charge of drawing up 
i liquor control statute. 


Dr. CLARENCE Heer, of the University of 
North Carolina, has been granted leave of ab- 
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sence for one year to serve as research investi 


cator for the Interstate Commission on Taxa 


tion, with offices in Chicago. His work as re 


search professor of public finance in the School 
of Commerce has been taken over by Dr. i. L 
Macon, who was formerly connected with Ala 


hama Polytechnic Institute. 


Dr. EUGENE G. STEINHOP, director of the Na 
tional School of Decorative Art in Vienna, who 
lectured in the United States under the auspices 
of the Institute of 
1931 and 1932, has been made the director of the 


International Edueation in 
department of design at the Beaux-Arts Insti 
tute of Design in New York City. 

JULIA JACOBY, nursery school supervisor of 
New York Hos 
cin F : . ii , 
pital, was recently appointed director of the 
nursery school of Elmira College, New York. 


the Psychiatrie Clinie of the 


Proressor José A. Bauseiro, of the depart 
ment of Romance languages of the University 
of Illinois, has been granted leave of absence 
for the year 1933-34. 


at the University of Puerto Rico as visiting pro 


He will spend the year 


fessor appointed by the Centro de Estudios His 
toricos of Madrid. 

Dr. Ropert Maynarp HutTcuHins, president of 
the University of Chieago, will give the com 
mencement address at Oberlin College on June 
19, 1934. 

THE Sigma Xi Club of The George Washing- 
ton University was addressed by Dr. Cloyd Heck 
Marvin, president of the university, on “The 
Problems of Postgraduate Education” at a meet- 
ing held on October 22. The club elected Dr. 
Earl B. MeKinley, president, and Dr. Paul W. 
Bowman, secretary and treasurer. 

NOVEMBER 7 marked the one hundred and first 
birthday of Andrew Dickson White, first presi 


dent of Cornell University. 


THE death is announced of May Margaret 
Fine, founder and head mistress of Miss Fine’s 
School at Princeton, a preparatory school for 
With the 


financial backing of a group of university men, 


girls. She was sixty-four years old. 


Miss Fine, whose brother, the late Dr. Henry 
surchard Fine, was dean of the department of 
Univer- 
1899. 


mathematies and science at Princeton 
sity, established Miss Fine’s School in 


Another brother, the late John Burehard Fine, 
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had established Princeton Preparatory School 


} 


and had developed it as one ot the country’s 


foremost secondary schools for boys. 


1 


IN order to bring to the people ot the state 


a clearer interpretation of the relationship be- 
tween the state university and the state citizens, 


two committees, one representing tne faculty ot 


the University of Wisconsin and the other the 


Wisconsin Alumni Association, have been ap- 
pointed. The faculty committee on publie re- 
lations ‘was appointed at the request of the 
university faculty, made last spring. Its pur- 


pose is to enable the faculty to do its share 
interpretation of the univer- 


Members of 


the effective 


sity to the people of Wisconsin. 


this committee are Frank O. Holt, chairman, 
aud Professors J. S. Evans, E. B. Fred, Otto 
L. Kowalke and Edwin E. Witte. Deans of 
the various colleges are ex-officio members. 


A REGIONAL meeting of the American Li- 


brary Association, which will also be a joint 
econterence = ol the Southeastern and South- 
western Library Associations, will be held at 
Memphis, Tennessee, on October 18, 1934. 
BEQUESTS amounting to $435,000 to eduea- 


|, religious and charitable institutions and 


tional 


‘ ] 


to two hospitals were contained in the will of 


the late C. Preseott Knight, Rhode Island, re- 


cently. Brown University, the Homeopathie 
Hospital and the Knight Memorial Library As- 
sociation were given $100,000 each. The Elm- 
wood Publie Library and the Rhode Island As- 


} 


sociation for the Blind receive $20,000 each. 


A Group of North Carolina eitizens have un- 
derwritten a governmental study in North Caro- 
lina for a three-year period in the sum of $50,- 
000 to be expended under the auspices of the 
Institute of Government of the University of 
North Carolina. 


Tue Tokyo correspondent of the London 
Times announces a gift of 30,000,000 yen (£3,- 
000,000) from the Mitsui family to establish a 
foundation for public purposes, through which 
cultural and welfare institutions in town and 
country are to be supported, but the first place 
is to be given to scientific research and techni- 
eal experiment. The Mitsui family, the wealth- 
iest in Japan, are the owners, after three cen- 


turies of trade, of one of the largest business 
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aggregations in the world, ineluding trading 
banking, mining and insurance corporations 
Ikeda, the 


present managing director, is to develop es 


The object, according to Seishin 


sential industries, such as aeronautics, wher 


private enterprise is insufficient. 


THE Harvard Alumni Bulletin writes: T!} 
Harvard Liberal Club wanted to hold a pacifis! 
meeting on the steps of the Widener Library at 
10 o’clock last 
Day, but President Conant would not consent 


Saturday morning, Armistic 


His objection was based not on the beliefs o! 
the Liberal Club but on the fact that it would 
be disecourteous to hold such a meeting at th 
very time when the privileges of the Harvard 
Yard had West Point 
Cadets. President Conant said in his statement 
“It is not possible for the Liberal Club to us: 
the steps of Widener after 10 o’clock beeaus 


been extended to the 


the entire Yard has already been assigned 
the Cadets. 
speech, nor does it represent any judgment o1 
The courte 
sies of the Yard have already been extended t 
the Cadets from 10 o’clock until 2 and it would 


This is not a question of fre 


issues raised by the Liberal Club. 


obviously be disecourteous to schedule another 
event at the same place and the same tim 

President Conant went on to state that tl 
steps of the Widener Library would be availabl 
between the of 9 and 9:30 o’clock o1 


Saturday morning, as well as any other Univer 


hours 
sity building outside of the Yard at any | 


during the day. 


THE Saint Paul Institute, St. Paul, Minne 
sota, according to Musewm News, has recent] 
opened a classroom with a seating capacity o! 
forty for the use of pupils in the city schools 
A new service enables teachers and other lead 
ers of groups of boys and girls to draw on spe 
cial study collections of 2,500 mineral and rock 
specimens, 500 fossils, 2,000 shells and 500 bird 
eggs for displays and to accompany these dis 
plays with motion pictures from the institute's 
film library. These study collections will eventu 
ally contain 6,000 additional shells, 3,000 add 
tional fossils and other added material. A 
course in general science, with a prepared text 
and explanatory sound-motion pictures, will be 
given to eighth grade classes in 45 schools. In 
addition, during the school year a motion pic 
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‘ure operator will spend half a day every four 
veeks in 52 sehools showing films from the sci- 
nee film library of the institute to classes, the 
ms being selected by the teachers. Portable 
ses containing geological specimens for class- 
m use have been prepared; and geology ex- 

ts at the museum are being redesigned. 
Tue preliminary total registration at Harvard 
This 


iv’s total is 7,467, as compared with 7,713 


versity shows a decline from last year. 


vear. There is an increase in the college, 
revistration being 3,429, as compared with 
The 


i} 


Iment in the Engineering School is 163, as 


61 last year and 3,233 two years ago. 


vared with 206 last year. In several of the 
tate schools decreases are shown, although 
registration 1s expected to add to the totals 

In the School 


\rts and Seienees, ineluding the Bussey In 


eral instances. Graduate 
m, enrolment is 757, as compared with 

$33 a year ago; in the Medieal School, 507, 
rainst 498; in the Dental School, 121, ecom- 

id with 120; in the Law Sehool, 1,413, ecom- 

ed with 1,442; in the 
compared with 922; in the School of Edu- 


3usiness School, 788, 
tion, 116, compared with 141. The number 
special students showed a decrease from 23 
19. Figures on the opening day in other 


artments of the university follow: Divinity 


School, 54, as against 40 a year ago; School of 
\rchiteeture, 47, compared with 64; Landseape 


\rchitecture, 27, compared with 34; School of 
Publie Health, 17, compared with 23; School 


City Planning, 9, compared with 6. 


An Associated Press dispatch reports that 
the authorities of the University of Oxford 
ive announced a determination to suppress the 
“October Club,’ whose several hundred mem- 
bers study Communism, if the organization does 
10ot expel members who attended a recent meet- 
Most of the undergrad- 
iates eseaped from that session when proctors 
descended upon it, but a number of names were 


ng banned by officials. 


sab ; : 
iken. They were required to be in their rooms 


every night at nine o’clock. University authori- 
es, meanwhile, gave the “anti-war committee” 
permission to organize a special Armistice ob- 
rvance. The committee objects to what it calls 
the military character of the university’s official 
observancee. 
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ACCORDING to The Christian Science Monitor, 
Chinese Ph.D.’s 
abroad will be required to place the name of 


who have obtained degrees 


the country in which the degree was obtained 


upon visiting cards, by a ruling from the 
Legislative Yuan. Instead of writing a mere 
“Ph.D.,” they must add “America” or “En- 


gland” or “France.” The Ministry of Eduea- 
tion has decided to make the Ph.D. the high- 
est degree issued by Chinese universities, and 
obtained 


Ph.D. is 


Hanlin deg 


wants to distinguish those 


between 
home. Chinese 


The 
} 


intended to replace the ancient 


abroad and at 


ree, 


mark of highest scholarly attainment. 


Tue reply of the National School Teachers’ 
Union of France to the recent circular published 
n SCHOOL AND Society in which M. de Monzie, 


Minister of Education, threatened disciplinary 


action against all those who might take part 
in a strike or carry on propaganda against 
military service in the schools has now been 


published. The document, which is addressed 
to departmental chiefs, and not the minister 
himself, pays a contemptuous attention to M. 
de Monzie’s reproof, and repeats the threat of 
a “controlled” strike if the pension claims of 
the union are not met. After expressing sur- 
prise at the polemical tone of M. de Monzie’s 
cireular in its reply the union goes on to eor- 
declares that 


to break off 


relations with the government, as M. de Monzie 


rect him on a point of fact. It 


so far from merely threatening 


accuses them of doing, it has in reality already 
done so. It adds that whether as government 
servants the teachers have the right to strike 
or not, they will certainly do so if the chamber 
does not satisfy their demands as soon as the 
new parliamentary session begins. The union 
also announces that the teachers will continue 
to preach peace in school and out “without a 
thought of conforming to the rules laid down 
by armament manufacturers and their repre- 
sentatives,” but that they are determined to 
avoid committing any of the stupidities desired 
by their opponents. 


WITH no system of publie education in Syria, 
the government is beginning to realize its im- 
portanee, according to a statement recently 
made by Bishop Shahe Kasparian, reported in 
The Christian Educational 


Science Monitor. 








ipported at present by 


The Antilyas 


School for Teachers and Religious Workers, six 


institutions are 


churches and parent Training 


miles from Beirut of the manner 


IS an exampie 
aceording to 


There 


ale students ranging from 


on 1s e@arried o1 


+ } } 
dean of the sehool. 


On graduation, 


rourtes to twenty-four years 

they go to the farm villages and refuge camps, 
where thev teach their people better standards 
of living and p them win permanent, peace- 
ful homes in Syria. The students are provided 
with free education for ecclesiastical and teach- 


Besides Bishop Kasparian, there 


one American and the 


ne careers. 


; ; 
are two O 


THE North-China Herald reports that Mr. Hsu 


Sin-wu, president of Honan University at Kai- 


} led 


feng, has handed in his resi 


enation to the provin- 
cial government, but so far there has been no ap- 
The Students’ Union 


a suceessor. 


pointment ol 


of government schools in Kaifeng is reported 
to have petitioned the educational authorities 
for the abolition of tuition fees on the grounds 
that famine in this province for the past few 
years have caused very severe privations to 
would-be students and that in the interest of 
those who are in the majority, the fees should 


be abolished. with a view to improving 
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the treatment of teachers, the Teachers’ Ass; 


ciation of the province recently handed in th 


following demands to the provincial educationa] 
ministry: (1) The trial period of new teachers 


No. 987 


should be half a year and the first engagement 


for a period of one year with two years as th 


period of the second engagement and the third 


(2) Those who hay 


should 


reengagement, three years. 


served any school for three years 
given 25 per cent. increase in monthly salar 
(3) All teachers who have served for a peri 
of five years should be given two months’ lea 
and expenses to travel throughout the count 
in order to inspect current educational method 
(4) The Provincial Educational Ministry 
asked to put into instant operation the regula 


tion concerning pensions and other details whi 


were promulgated by the Central Government 


Tue Hokkaido Imperial University of Jap 
announces, according to Nature, that to 
existing faculties of agriculture, medicine, te 
science 


nology and 


will almost certainly b 


added in the near future a faculty of libera 


arts. The calendar reproduces the imperial o1 
dinances relating to the appointment of 


eigners to professorial and other posts, but 


e 


present the only foreigners on the staff are fi 


toy 
oO 


language instructors in the college preparat 
school. 


the university. 


DISCUSSION 


CONTROL OF UNIVERSITY ENDOW- 
MENT 


a prospective donor is approached by 


WHEN 


an edueational institution for a contribution to 


the endowment, he asks: “If I give, to whom 
will my funds be entrusted and will they be 


handled wisely?” This question is of inereas- 


ing importance both to donors and to university 


and college boards of trustees. Philanthropists 


are asking and will continue to ask it. Boards 


of trustees are being and will continue to be 


to answer lt. 


called upon 


The endowment of a university or 


entrusted to the board of trustees. There is a 


marked distinetion, however, between the fune- 
the 


tion of the ordinary trustee and that of 


board of trustees of an educational institutio! 
The ordinary trustee receives funds or secu! 
ties from a trustor to invest or hold in trust f 
a_ beneficiary. 
separate and distinct from the trustor and 
beneficiary. 
fund of which he is the beneficiary, the trust: 
is always a separate party and is never t 
beneficiary. In the investment of the fund 

trustee is guided either by instructions from t! 


trustor or by the law of the state. The incom 


There are 2,400 students on the roll of 


The trustee is a third party, 


While a trustor may set up a trus! 


from the trust fund is turned over, by the trus 


tee, to the beneficiary who disposes of it as 


sees fit. The trustee as such has no voice 
the disposition of the income by the beneficiary 
The trustees of a university or college, on th 


other hand, occupy an anomalous position. 


( 











. first place, they seldom receive instructions 
m the donor as to the form of investment ot 
the 


absence of such instructions they are not re- 


funds given to institution. In the 


uired, in present legal procedure, to conform 
» of the state regarding the investment 


funds. 


trust This greater freedom, however, 
In the 


cond place, they enjoy a dual position of trus- 


ries with it greater responsibility. 
and beneficiary. They act as beneficiaries 
that they administer the income of the uni- 
ersity, Which is the beneficiary. As trustees 
ey invest the funds and as beneficiaries they 
receive the income. For this reason the trustees 
f a university exereise a peculiar control over 
the endowment. It is into their hands that the 
donor entrusts his funds. 
that 


hich produce the income used to meet the 


Endowment refers to group of assets 


expenditures of the university. It may be 
divided into two parts—principal and income. 
lhe principal is invested; the income from the 
While 


are perhaps more interested in the income from 


principal is spent. boards of trustees 
endowment than in the principal of the endow- 
ment, they can not afford to ignore the impor- 
tance of distinguishing clearly between the two. 

In the investment of university endowment 
the trustees have two functions—the investment 
of the funds and the distribution and expen- 
diture of the income from this investment. It 
s the duty of the trustees to secure as large an 
endowment as is possible with 


income from 


safety to the principal. An equal balance be- 
tween these two objectives must be maintained. 
The trustees are under obligation to preserve 
intact the endowment committed to their hands 
and to pass it on to sueceeding generations un- 
diminished. This obligation can be met only 
by purchasing securities having the proper 
degree of safety. At the same time, however, 
it can not be fully discharged by investing the 
entire endowment in government securities and 
accepting the low rate of interest which accrues 
trom such investment. Such practise would not 
be commendable because the trustees are also 
bound to see to it that the present generation 
is assured of an income as large as is consistent 
with safety. Trustees should be guided by a 
desire to conserve judiciously the principal and 
btain the largest possible income consistent 
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with safety of principal and stability of income. 
If a board of trustees can increase the rate of 
income one per cent. a year, without jeopardiz 
ing the safety of the principal, an endowment 
of $10,000,000 will yield $100,000 additional 
income. 

degree of 


the 
safety of principal and secure reasonable in- 


In order to achieve proper 


come, investments should be made under the 
advice of those whose business it is to examine 
constantly the details of the income and man- 
agement of the enterprises in which the funds 
While a committee of 


may have a knowledge of sound fundamental 


are invested. trustees 
principles of investment, it is not always in a 
position to say whether one security or another 
This 
information ean best be had through agencies 
that 
Even when purchases are made under expert 


should be purchased at a given moment. 


are constantly scrutinizing ‘securities. 
advice a regular periodic review of the invest- 
ment list is necessary. Such review enables the 
trustees to maintain the safety of principal and, 
at the same time, turn over the investments of 
the university with profit to income. By a 
readjustment of the investment portfolio in 
1922-1926, the trustees of Stanford University 
increased the university’s income from endow- 
ment without sacrificing the safety of the prin 
cipal. 

Universities and colleges would gain marked 
advantages by establishing a fiduciary relation 
with a well-known, strongly organized trust 
company which could supervise all the invest- 
ments of the client institutions. 
raises two 


Consideration of this suggestion 


questions. One, how would this arrangement 
affect present endowment? Two, how would it 
affect future endowment? Because of possible 
legal difficulties the present endowment could 
not be readily turned over to a trust company. 
However, boards of trustees might find it advan- 
tageous to employ the services of a reputable 
trust company to advise them in the care of 
present endowment. On the other hand, no 
similar difficulties could arise in the establish- 
ment of future endowments. 
trustors, could easily place their contributions 


Future donors, as 


in trust with a trust company as trustee, and 
designate the university or college as the bene- 


ficiary. 
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A trust company, in making investments as 


a trustee, is guided by the instructions of the 


trustor or, in the absence of such instructions, 


by the law o he state. Should the trustor 
desire to throw around the donation the full 
trength of the law relating to fiduciary invest- 
( , the trust company would be restricted to 
“legal investments.” However, in order to per- 
nit to make investments e ympatible with the 
needs of the u ersilty or college, the instrue- 
ons of the trustor to the trustee could permit 
the trust company to use discretion in the choice 
nvestments and thereby free the company 
om the restr ns of the state law. Sueh a 
l ( uuld relieve the benetie ary 
ution « e task of earing for the invest- 
ients, would assure it of the best possible re- 
irn and the requ red degree of satety, and 
ould ve contidence to donors that the endow- 
ment was being and would continue to be in- 

vested under the guidance of experts. 

JouHNn II. Priut 
New Yo I \ 
THE LAST OF LONGHAND 

IT is a simp ul the reading of modern 
man is concerned almost wholly with the printed 
page. Exeept for the dusty researches of an 


occasional professor or a personal note now and 


then, script has gone out of use. Still, we teach 


handwriting in the school. 


The lag of education behind life is nothing 
be said that the type- 


new. However, it must 


writer is coming in for a more and more general 
use. Even now in some of the larger universi- 
that term papers and 


ties it is a virtual rule 


the like must not be in longhand. The rumor 


is persistent that the difference between an 


“A—" and a 


a typeseript and a manuscript. 


““B—” is often the difference bet ween 


For some time typing has been taught as an 
But 


the use of the typewriter as a tool in the ele- 


important phase of voeational training. 


mentary grades—this is the new development. 


It is to this end that Ralph Haefner has pre- 


pared a manual for instruction which covers 


the essential points with a refreshing adequacy. 


1‘*The Typewriter in the Primary and Inter- 


mediate Grades,’’ the Macmillan Company, pp. 


342, $2.50. 
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The volume is divided into five parts, with a 
The first 
twenty-one pages are devoted to the background 
This 


interesting section shows the place in the evolu 


foreword by George Willard Frazier. 
for the educational use of the typewriter. 


tion of written language the typewriter holds 
and the relation of the mechanism to the elemen 
tary school. 

Part two is concerned with the technique ot 
instruction. Each grade is taken up in orde: 
from the kindergarten through the sixth. Thi 
special problems of each elass are dealt wit! 
Part three points out the use of the typewrit 
in connection with the elementary studies, suc 
as reading, spelling, written composition, arit} 
metic and the social studies. 
diffieultic 


These are take) 


Naturally a few administrative 
crop out with this innovation. 
up in part four. The final section is given ov 
to a consideration of the attitudes of the pup 
and teacher relative to the use of the new to 
Altogether, the volume covers—and covers we 


the instructional phase of the field. The 
work is filled with illustrations, and the style is 
simple. 

Of course, it may be some time before tli 
use of the typewriter in the early grades bi 
comes a general practise. However, this need 
not be. The objections to its introduction whic! 
readily come to mind are all beside the point. 
Teachers who have no experience with the us 
of the machines seem to feel that (1) use of the 
typewriter would be difficult for the pupil 
(2) it would not fit into the classroom program. 

In the companion study? to Haefner’s work 
these and other problems are taken up. As 4 
result of two years of research and experimen 
tation in ten different cities, such popular 
notions were disproved. Children learn to type 
more easily and quickly than they learn to ust 
pencil or pen, for the muscular coordination in 
longhand is more complex. They like the 
machine, and such mechanies as marginal spac 
ing are simplified to a detail. As for fitting 
into the general program of the classroom, this 
is done with a saving of time and effort. For 
example, it is a well-known fact that man) 


2Ben D. Wood and Frank N. Freeman, ‘‘An 
Experimental Study of the Educational Use ot 
the Typewriter in the Elementary School Class 


room.’’ 
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rrors in spelling are due to the substitution of 
ne letter for another in careless handwriting. 
With the clearness of type plus the familiarity 

the eye with the printed page, these errors 
liminish. 

It is quite true that some of the lag of eduea- 
Without 
vorse extreme of embracing every fad, the 


on is unavoidable. flying to the 
curriculum changes must be somewhat conserva- 
tive. However, by keeping both eyes open for 

y departures which have been tested and ac- 

pted, we not only turn out students more 
prepared for life as it is, but we place our 

ication more directly in the stream of the 
neral progress. 

LAWRENCE D. Reppick 

KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
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ANCIENT HISTORY AND TURKISH 
SCHOOLS 
In an article entitled “How Ancient History 
is Taught in Turkish Schools,” 
in ScHooL AND Society on July 15 last, I ex- 


which appeared 


pressed indebtedness to Dean Edgar J. Fisher, 
of Robert College, Constantinople, for some 
translations the Turkish 
text-book of history. I understand that the 
reference to Dr. Fisher has made it diffieult for 


from recent official 


him to return to his post as professor of history. 
I wish to state that Dr. Fisher’s letter to me 
whatever on the con- 


contained no comments 


tents of the translations. The sentiments ex- 
pressed in my article were mine alone. 
WALTER WoopsurRN Hype 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE MEASURING OF 
INTELLIGENCE AND KNOWLEDGE 
OF CZECHOSLOVAK UNIVER- 
SITY STUDENTS 


Pustic interest of Czechoslovakia has been 
aroused for some time by the publication of the 
results of investigation carried on by Dr. Otakar 
MatousSek, “docent” of Charles University of 
Prague, who conducted his experiments on the 
basis of his experiences gained as a research 
tudent in America. The venture concerned 
specifically the students who had entered the 

t year of Charles University as graduates of 

mdary schools, and planned to study natural 

ences. The following are some of the impor- 
tant conclusions reached by Dr. MatouSek. 

The first interesting conclusion is that women- 
students are more intelligent, on the average, 
han the men-students. The difference is small, 
is true, but is noticeable. A reasonable ex- 
that lack 
scholarly abilities do not attempt usually to 


planation is women-students who 

tinue their studies, while men-students often 
gamble on the chance that they not only will 
in the higher institutions of learning, 
but will also improve their economie status after 
Another factor is that many can 
not find positions, and continue their studies 
because of the lack of other opportunities, while 


“get by” 


graduation. 


marriage is still a distinct opportunity for 
women. 

Contrary to the general conception that the 
“maturity” examinations have no practical value 
(except that they admit the graduates to univer- 
sities), there is a definite correlation between the 
rate of intelligence and the students who have 
graduated with honors, and vice versa, though 
there are marked exceptions in these eases. 
Furthermore, it is discernible that the “matur- 
ity” examinations are based on different stand- 
ards in various institutions; such standards 
depend, of course, on the strictness of examiners 
in different places. 

Of special interest is the test in “cheating,” 
which is conducted without the knowledge of 
the examined students. The conclusion of Dr. 
MatouSek is that every second student cheats, 
and that women-students try to cheat more than 
their male prototypes, and especially so if they 
think that they can not be caught. 

The saddest part of the results is connected 
with the knowledge of foreign languages (which 
evidently corresponds to the American stand- 
ards). The task of deseribing a box of matches 
proves that many mistakes are made in simple 
far as the Czech language, the 
The foreign lan- 


grammar, as 
mother tongue, is concerned. 
guages examination required that a short page 
of English, French and German be translated. 








Most students knew enough English to under- 
nd t} r( ral contents of the passage, many 
knew hardly any German words at all, and the 
nowledvwe ¢ | ench ¢o espond 1 oO hat re 
quired in a regular first half-year course. 
These low standards are significant, tor many 
Czechos! } ider need e knowledge of 
two or th ree Toreign lanvuace tor nearly any 
kind of a job or position at home or in Europe). 
Irom 150 questions, based on school instrue 
tion as well as on information which ean be 
rathered from reading newspapers, conducting 
we conversations, ete., it was seen that the 
general scholarly knowledge is satisfactory, but 


that information in other fields is lacking, esp~- 
cially in women-students. In facet, the general 
ignorance ol Women surpasses that of the men. 
It is also surprising that the cognizance of all 
students is filled with small petty details of 
information, while there is a pitiable lack of 
the underlying thoughts and principles, needed 
especially for practical life. 

Historical information is possessed to a satis- 
factory extent, though the least amount of it 
pertains specifically to the modern times and 
current events. Polities and economies must 
mean more to men than to women, who do not 
hesitate to state that Venizelos is an Estonian 
or a Roumanian statesman; economies, specifi- 
eally, lags far behind regular standards. Geog- 
raphy seems to be an unexplored field to 
Czechoslovak students. The Czechoslovaks com- 
plain that foreigners do not know generally 
where Czechoslovakia is located; but their own 
crowing generation is not better informed in 
this respect. Nearly one third does not even 
know the location of The Hague; many claim 


that the island of St. Helena is near Europe. 
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fhe geographical location of Venezuela 
Paraguay seems to be a mystery. Ignorance 
this point is easily explained. I remember 
tinetly that the teaching of geography of a R 
Gymnasium I attended was limited to the lea 
} 


, + 
ing ot | 


covers, the heights of various mountains, sta 
ties of exports and imports. We had pra 
eally no instruction in aetual social and hu 
greography. 

Biological sciences are evidently hardly kn 
at all; the extent of their knowledge is typii 


} 


for example, by a typical answer that kidn 


are a muscle in the stomach. 


The worst grade is in relation to art, whic! 


is not taught systematically in Czechos! 
schools. About one third of the students tl 


that Isadora Dunean is a poetess or sin 


though all women-students know that she was 


dancer; Caruso is often classified as a bas 


singer; Capek’s “Letters from England” 
frequently ascribed to Oscar Wilde. 
The knowledge of fifty names testifies 


he number of kilometers each count 





numerous discrepancies. Shakespeare, for ex 


ample, is generally known; but nearly nobody 


knows of Malthus, Carnegie, Savonarola, Ro 
or Mommsen and Mendl. Indeed, Einstein 
frequently credited with the formation of 
theory of evolution. 

Evidently the Czechoslovak students are 1 


far behind the ordinary run of college stude1 


in this country as regards lack of knowled 


1 


They can be easily classified with a form 


junior college student of mine, who never hea 
of Mussolini. 
JosEePH S. Roucet 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


PRE-SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS BY THE 
FAMILY DOCTOR 

THE opening of the schools this month means 

the return of millions of children to their studies 

and the entry of other millions for the first time 

on a life that is totally new to them. The entry 


into school represents one of the most radical 
transitions in the life of a child. It takes place 
at the end of a period in the echild’s life which 


is often neglected from the standpoint of health 


Thus, children entering school are customari 


ly 


found suffering with large numbers of correc! 


able defects. 

Until about 1924, not much stress was 
on health problems affecting children of 
ages between infancy and school. Infant heal 
had its place in the limelight during and 
after the war, while school health had been ' 
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-yhiect of attention since the last decade of the 
‘teenth In between lay the pre- 
| vears, the runabout period, during which 


century. 


is and adenoids became infected, teeth de- 
d, eyes failed, speech defects and behavior 
lems grew and developed, and even the 

. serious diseases, such as eardiae lesions and 
ood tuberculosis, took their toll, fewer as 
number but more important as to significance 
the life of the child. 
nd their complications also impaired the health 
As a result of all these 
rs, children have been delivered to the edu- 


The contagious diseases 
f preschool children. 


tional system in more or less impaired health 
nd consequently unfit for the radical transition 
m a life of play to one of responsibility, 
home dependence to comparative self-re- 
nee, from a protected situation in the home 
} competition and cooperation with others. 
Realization of the need for health supervision 
e preschool child has grown since 1924. 
largest single project in this field is that 
the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
's, which in 1925 eaught the popular imagina- 
m with its slogan “The Summer Round-up of 
» Children” and since then has been carrying 
The report for 1932 shows 
some 85,000 children were examined and 


] 


this activity. 


results reported to the national congress. 
ther examinations not reported increased this 


|, and still other thousands have been ex- 
mined by health departments and child wel- 
affiliated with 


The program of the national con- 


fare agencies not the national 
ss has had the cooperation of the American 

ledieal Association, which through Hygeia has 

half the 

loreover, doctors singly and as society groups 
ve cooperated liberally in many preschool 
Ith projects. 

Thus far, most of the examinations have been 

idueted on the so-called clinie plan. 


furnished blanks used each 


year. 


Groups 
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of children have been assembled and given an 
examination by a group of doctors, usually 


volunteer, assisted by nurses of the health 


department or voluntary ageney and by lay 
helpers from the sponsoring organization. 
Dentists sometimes assist in their special field. 
No doubt, good has come out of these examina- 
tions, superficial as they are for the most part. 
However, they have not done as much good as 
a more thorough examination would have done. 
The group method has inherent defects which 
There is lack of 
which 


preclude the greatest benefits. 
privacy, quiet and leisure, all of are 
essential to a good examination. Moreover, a 
single examination, hurriedly made, gives no 


The 


rross and obvious defects can be and are dis- 


true pieture of a child’s actual condition. 


covered, and that is a gain, but the less obvious 
deviations from normal, to say nothing of en- 
vironmental hygienie errors, can be discovered 
Such 
an examination can be done only in the private 
office of the family physician. In York 
City it that examina- 


tions, which are school entrance requirements, 


only by a more exhaustive examination. 


New 
has been demonstrated 
need not be made by school staff physicians 
but ean better be made by the family physician. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, as well as other public health workers, 
recognizes that the best results will be obtained 
from preschool examinations, as well as other 
phases of periodic health examinations, when 
the 
Meager statistics indicate that this is 


they are taken over by general practi- 
tioner. 
virtually an untilled field, from which great 
harvests of health improvement remain to be 
gathered. Individual health improvement is the 
next great step in the progress of public health. 
It is 


preeminently the field of the general practi- 


It does not lend itself to mass movements. 


tioner.—The Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 


REPORTS 


THE DEEPENING CRISIS IN 
EDUCATION 


ON November 10 U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation George F. Zook made publie a summary 


he effect of the economic crisis on education 





in the United States. Following is the sum- 
mary based on recent information reaching the 
Federal Office of Education, most of which has 
been received directly from school officials, but 
some of which has been obtained through other 
national and state organizations: 
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CHILDREN WITHOUT SCHOOLS 


100,000 additional children are deprived of edu 
cational opportunity this fall because of the clos 
ing of schools due to lack of funds. 

1,659,000 children 6 to 13 years old are not in 
school in normal years. 

521,700 children 14 to 15 years old are without 
schooling in normal years. 


That means a total of 2,280,000 American chil 


dren of school age, who, according to most com 
pulsory education laws, should be in school, but 
are-not! 

Nearly 2,000 rural schools in 24 states failed 
to open this fall. So far no city publie schools 
ire reported closed. Many private and parochial 
schools are closing. Twenty-four Catholie schools 


have closed, affecting nearly 3,000 children. Six 
teen institutions of higher education have been dis- 
continued since last year. Estimates indicate that 
1,500 commercial schools and colleges have closed. 
In some communities free publie schools have of 


necessity become tuition schools, admitting only 


those children whose parents can pay the rate 
asked For example, in one town of 15,000 popu 
lation grade school tuition was reported as $3 per 
child per month; high-school tuition $5.50 per 
month. In this town at least 200 children whose 


parents could not pay the tuition charges were be 


ing denied an education. 


ScHOOL TERMS SHORTENED 


Because of lack of available funds, 1 of every 4 


cities has shortened its school term; 715 rural 


schools are expected to run less than 3 months. 
Reductions in school terms make worse an already 
bad situation. In normal years schools for 1,500, 


000 children were open six months or less per 
year. 
New 


come on the heels of a constant 


reductions of term in city schools have 


é . 
succession of re 


Terms in practically every great Amer 


ductions. 


ican city are to-day one or two months shorter 


than they were 70 to 100 years ago. 
} 


Inadequate school terms for American children 
stand in sharp contrast to the school terms common 
for children in European countries: United States, 
172 days, city, 184 days, rural, 162 days; France, 
200 days; Sweden, 210 days; Germany, 246 days; 


England, 210 days; Denmark, 246 days. 


The school term problem is rapidly growing 
more serious. Prospects for the coming school 


year reported by some states are: Michigan—90 
per cent. of schools will shorten hours; Nebraska— 
15 per cent. of schools will cut at least one month; 
Missouri—100 1,500 rural 


Most schools will 


schools, schools 


high 


face early closing; New Mexico 
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have shortened terms; Virginia—Many terms wi 


be shortened unless emergency measures are taken 
Low SALARIES OF TEACHERS GOING LOWE 
Most people have a vague idea that teachers’ s 
aries are low. Few know how low they are. A 
most no one realizes how low they have gon 
comparison with other standards. For exam 
An unskilled factory worker laboring for a yea: 
the minimum ‘‘blanket code’’ rate would rec: 
little enough. One of 


teaching at a rat 


$728, which is every 4 


American teachers is now 
less than $750 per year. 
Prospects for early closing of schools ma 
possible to predict that 1 of every 3 teachers 
this year receive for expert services less than $75 
210,000 rural teachers (about one half) wil 
ceive less than $750; more than 40,000 rural tea 
ers will receive less than $450. One of every 1 
Negro teachers receives $25 per month or less 
at least 18 states some teachers are being pa 
warrants which are cashable at discounts rang 
from 5 per cent. 
RECENT STATE REPORTS ON TEACHERS’ SALARI 
1932-33 
Arizona: Reduced 20 to 40 per cent. Addit 
reductions probable this year. Teachers have 
10 per cent. in discounting warrants. 
Colorado: Reductions range from 5 to 2 
cent. More lost through discounting warrants 
Illinois: Reduced at least 10 per cent. and 
be reduced more. Much loss from discounting 
warrants. 
One half of all teachers (1933-34 
legal minimums 


Iowa: 
receive $750 per year or less; 
$40 per month. 

Kansas: Reduced perhaps to the ext 
per cent. 

Louisiana: Reduced 10 to 40 per cent. 
20 per cent. 

Michigan: Have been reduced and wi 
much as 60 per cent. 


Warrants have brought addit 


duced as unless more 


is provided. 
losses. 
Missouri: One teacher in four in rural « 


nities taught last year from 1 to 4 months \ 
Three fourths of elementary teachers 


pay. 
receive less this year than the ‘‘blank« 
minimum for unskilled factory labor. T' 
cent. of rural teachers have contracted 
for less than $320 this year; 97 per cent. W 
ceive less than $728. 

Nebraska: Salaries reduced 40 per cent 

Oklahoma: Salaries reduced approximat 
Great difficulties because of unp 


Y 


vy 24 


per cent. 
rants. 


Tennessee: Salaries down 25 per cent. this } 














irginia: Practically all reduced 20 per cent. 


V1 


hington: Average reduction 20 per cent. 
CURTAILED SCHOOL SERVICES 

to lack of available funds schools have been 

led to drop overboard services of long recog- 

value in building better citizens. Here is 

ppened in about 700 typical cities: 67 re- 

eliminated it; 110 


e music program—29 eliminated it; 81 


art instruction—36 


he physical education work—28 elimi- 
work—19 


instrue 


1 it: 65 reduced home economics 


ated it; 58 reduced industrial art 
°4 eliminated it; 89 reduced health service— 
inated it. 

cities has had to reduce or 


of every two 


te one or more services by which the schools 


been helping future Americans to be 
thier, to be abler homemakers, more competent 
ributors to the life of their communities and 


ntelligent users of the new leisure. 


More CHILDREN—FEWER TEACHERS 
pproximately 200,000 certificated teachers are 
ployed; 18,600 fewer teachers, it is estimated, 
iployed in city schools to-day than in 1931. 
susands more have been dismissed from private 
s and colleges. Small percentages of gradu- 
of teacher-training institutions are finding 
decided to operate city schools to-day 
the same number of pupils to a teacher that 
had in 1930, it would be necessary to hire more 
n 26,000 additional teachers. 
If we decided to provide education for the 
280,000 children 6 to 15 years of age not now 
school, it add 76,000 


hers 


would be necessary to 
hus, if the United States were really deter- 
ned to give all its children the minimum essen- 
ils of a modern education, it would be necessary 
to engage one half of all certificated teachers now 
Businesses that increase take on 
School enrolment has increased more 
since 1930—but the number of 
city and rural, decreased than 
000. Teachers are unemployed, but classes grow 
rger. One state has 44 pupils per teacher. The 
verage for five states is more than 40. Teachers 
re unemployed, despite the fact that more than 
1,500,000 children will this year be taught six 


nths or less. 


n¢ mployed. 
re help. 
n a million 


hers, more 


MorE CHILDREN—LESS MONEY 


Seven hundred twenty-eight thousand more chil- 


»©» 


dren were enrolled in high school in 1932 than in 


1930; 115,000 fewer children were enrolled in ele- 
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mentary school in 1932 than in 1930 (the first 
decrease in the history of the country). Net gain: 
613,000 pupils. This is more than the entire popu 
lation of Montana. It is more than the combined 
populations of Atlanta, Des Moines and Salt Lake 
City. It is enrolled in all our 


publie high schools in 1900. 


more than were 
To-day 93 of every 
100 city children enroll in high school; 55 of every 
100 rural children do likewise. 

Abolition of child labor in industry by the NRA 
will, it is estimated, put another 100,000 children 
on the high-school doorstep. In one small South 
ern town it added 137 pupils. 

Any industry faced with rapid increase in bus 
ness would expect an increase in total operating 
costs. But schools, forced to carry an increased 
burden, are required to carry on with less funds. 

Our nation’s schools are endeavoring to give 
adequate instruction to an of pupils in 
creased since 1930 by more than 1,000,000 pupils 
on funds decreased about $368,000,000. Both city 


and rural school current expenses have been cut 


army 


about 20 per cent. since 1930, it is estimated. To 


i= 


teach approximately 25,000,000 publie school 


pupils the United States three years ago spent 
$10,700,000 for current expenses per school day. 
This year the schools are teaching a larger number 
of children on $8,600,000 per school day, a de- 
crease of $2,100,000 per day. 

Per capita cost of current expense for public 
education in cities was cut 22 per cent. from 1932 
to 1933. 
salaries, delaying needed repairs, cutting down on 


This has been accomplished by slashing 


supplies and text-books, eliminating important 
services, crowding classes, shortening terms. 

There never was such'a demand for educational 
opportunity as there is to-day in the United States. 
Because of more children and less money it has 


never been so difficult to satisfy that demand. 


DEBTS 
Two hundred fifty-nine school districts in 29 
states have had to default on their indebtedness. 
In Florida 64 districts have defaulted; 
North Carolina, 18; Michigan, 15; Ohio, 34; South 
Dakota, 15. 
Some cities, compelled to refinance, have had to 


school 


pay 6 per cent. instead of 4 per cent. interest, 
School 


thus paying high interest to bond and warrant 


which was the former rate. districts are 
holders while the teachers who actually do the 
work of instructing the coming generation often 
go unpaid! 

To pay teachers when there was no cash avail 
able, school districts issued interest-bearing war- 
Total unpaid warrants—$40,000,000. 
state interest 


rants. 


One increased its payments of 











1 debts from $7, 000 to $10,- 
000,000 between 1930 and 1932. Paving this huge 
im for interest diminishes the amount of money 
available to help hard-pressed s for instrue 
tion rvices this vear In 1933-34, from school 
fund $150,000, have to | paid adults 
for interest on irrants d bonds Not $1 of 
that sum can | ised for teaching children. 


YS FOR LACK OF MONEY TO SUPPORT 


SCHOOLS 


Schools are the most completely local of Ameri- 


can .public services. To support them the most 
completely local source of income real estate 
(farms, homes, stores, factories, ete.) has been 
taxed. 


Depression, crushing real estate values, is in 
turn crushing education. 
(1) Tax delinquencies: In some school districts 


30 to 40 per cent. of taxes on property have not 
Michiga 


mated at $100,000,000 last year. 


been paid. n tax delinquencies are esti- 
Missouri—$13,- 


800,000 school taxes delinquent. 


(2) Lower assessments: The fact that assess- 
ments are usually made every four years kept the 
rate of income for schools up for a time. When 


new assessments now coming through cut property 
values by half, school income drops by half auto- 
matically. 

(3) Mortgage 


creased > 


problems: Farm incomes de 


dropped during the depression; 


wages 


mortgages on farms and homes remained station- 


ary. This changed the paying of interest on mort- 
gages from a relatively minor charge to an 
overwhelming burden and contributed to tax de- 


linquency. 
(4) Differences in A school tax of $10 


tangible property would pro- 


we alth . 
on every $1,000 of 
duce $58 per child in one state and $457 per child 
The average cost per pupil at- 
Thus the 


supporting schools on a property tax 


in another state. 


tending school in 1930 was $86.69. 


burden of 
in a rich state is only one eighth as heavy as it is 
for a poor state. 

(5) Tax limitations: To help hard-pressed home 


and farm owners states (for example: 


Michigan, Texas, Arkansas, West Virginia) passed 


many 


laws which result in limiting the amount which 
may be raised by taxes on property and therefore 
limiting the amount a community can raise to -up- 
port its schools. 

(6) School funds in closed banks: $15,000,000 


¢ 


in school funds is frozen in the closed banks of 


a single state. 

Thus many schools are being ground between 
two millstones; former sources of income will not 
yield enough money to run the schools; state laws 
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forbid increasing taxes to yield the amount ne 
sary to run the schools. 

Blocked in 
local sources of wealth, school patrons have turn 
What do t 


attempts to support schools fr: 


} 


to state governments for funds. 


find? New sources of income are, by federal 
state agreement, devoted to the all-import 


relief. Other state funds are bei: 
with federal funds for 


When school patrons arrive the st 


function of 
advanced roads, put 
works, ete. 
treasury cupboard is bare. 
THE EXPERIENCE OF OTHER COUNTRIES 

The Office of Education has recently receive 
reports on school conditions, as influenced by th 
world-wide depression, from practically all cow 
tries. Following are brief excerpts from the fort} 
coming Bulletin, 1933, No. 14, ‘‘ The Effects of th 


Eeonomice Depression on Education in Other Coun 


tries, ’’ 


by Dr. James F. Abel, chief, division of 
foreign school systems. 

Canada: Our neighbor to the north reports 1 
ductions in salaries, larger enrolments. 

Mexico: ‘‘ Renewed activity and plans for n 
rapid development.’’ Thousands of new Mexicar 
rural schools have been established in the last | 
years. 

Australia: ‘*No schools have been unnecessar 
closed, many classes are increased in size, and 
standards of instruction and attendance are being 
maintained. Increased amounts are spent on, 
books for children whose parents can not supply 
them, (2) conveyance for children living more tha 
3 miles from school, and (3) correspondence in 
struction of children in sparsely settled areas.’’ 

England and 


aries are not regarded as permanent; 


Wales: ‘‘Lowered teachers’ sa 
growth 
of junior secondary schools was remarkable; adult 
education continued to expand; ... erection of 
more beautiful, effective and better schoo] build 
ings; and more equitable arrangements for se 
ondary school fees was adopted.’’ 

Irish Free State: ‘‘The educational situation is 
continuing to improve.’’ 

New Zealand: ‘‘No publie and only a few pri 
vate schools have closed.’’ 

Scotland: ‘‘The school system is highly dev 
oped and well established. It has not been vita 
damaged by the depression.’’ 

Belgium: ‘‘The education system maintained its 
high level.’’ 

Denmark : ‘‘ With the exception of holding bu 
ing and repair work to a minimum, the school s) 
tem of Denmark is pursuing its normal course.”’ 

France: ‘‘No adverse effects of the depression 
have been manifest in the schools.’’ 

Chile: ‘‘The reported financial curtailments 














MBER 25, 1933 


very heavy, but it is stated that the 


Is are functioning in much their normal 


Europe, up to the present school year, the 

education systems that have been little or 

riously affected are Albania, Belgium, Bul- 
ly 


Denmark, Greece, Ital Latvia, 


mbourg and Switzerland. 


France, 


4 eanvass of the countries of the world reveals 
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that the United States have not been 


safeguarded from the impact of the depression as 


schools in 


most other nations. 
the effects of the 


crisis on education is now being printed in the 


well as schools in 


The summary of economic 


Government Printing Office. Printed copies will 
be available within a short time from the Federal 
Office of Education or from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES AS MEA- 
SURES OF THE MENTAL ABILITY 
OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PUPILS 
Measures of mental ability are commonly 

i for purposes of counseling and guidance 
the junior high school. Instruments yielding 
+h measures are commonly ealled “intelligence 

tests,” and they are said to measure the ability 
pupils to learn.’ In effect, then, such instru- 
ents are tests of aptitude for academic learn- 
Hull has pointed out that modern aptitude 

ts have foreeasting efficiency defined by 
idity coefficients between positive 0.50 and 
five 0.75.2. Ruch and Stoddard? report data 
embled by Jordan,* Root,® and others show- 
that the great majority of validity correla- 

ns of mental the 
licated by Hull. Studies by the first writer,® 
by Kuhlmann,’ by Miller, and by Witty and 


tests are between limits 


1R. Pintner, ‘‘Intelligence Testing—Methods 
(Revised.) Henry Holt and Com- 
un) York, 1931, page 49. 

20, L. Hull, ‘‘ Aptitude Testing.’’ World Book 

Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1928, 
ce 274. 
G. M. Ruch and G. D. Stoddard, ‘‘Tests and 
isurements in High School  Instruction.’’ 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York, 1927, pages 218-220. 

‘A. M. Jordan, ‘‘The Validation of Intelli- 
gence Tests.’? Journal of Educational Psychol- 

, 14: 348-366, 418-428, 1922. 

W. T. Root, ‘‘Correlations between Binet Tests 
nd Group Tests.’’ Journal of Educational Psy- 

logy, 138: 286-292, 1922. 

M. E. Broom, ‘‘The Validity of Four Indi- 
vidual Tests of Mental Ability.’’ Los Angeles 
Educational Research Bulletin, 8 (No. 7): 9-10. 
March, 1929. 


7. Kuhlmann, ‘‘The Pearson Formula, and a 
irther Note on the Kuhlmann-Anderson Tests.’’ 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 13: 299-303, 1929. 

SW. S. Miller, ‘‘The Administrative Use of 
Intelligence Tests in the High School.’’ Chapter 
VII, Part II in The Twenty-First Yearbook of the 


Taylor® yielded similar findings. Ruch and 
Stoddard*® have concluded that “it is clear that, 
for a restricted range of talent, mental ages or 
IQ’s derived from different group intelligence 
tests are only roughly comparable.” 

Ruch and Stoddard have assembled informa 
tion concerning the relationship between mea- 
sures of mental ability and school marks used 
They 


find that the coefficients for these paired vari- 


as measures of academic achievement.!° 


ables range between positive 0.30 and positive 
0.60, with relatively few above positive 0.50. 
numerous studies yielding 
Such 


doubt as to the validity of mental tests for 


Symonds reports 


similar results." evidence introduces 
predicting academic achievement. 

It is the purpose of this discussion to question 
the use of mental tests on still other grounds. 
Elsewhere the first writer has assembled infor- 


mation showing that quantitative measures 
yielded by mental tests correlate more highly 
with measures (total achievement scores) 


yielded by batteries of school achievement tests 
than they do with mental age scores yielded by 


other group mental tests.1* This study was 
restricted to the intermediate grades of the 


elementary school. Data of a similar sort for 


junior high sehool grades will be given here. 





National Society for the Study of Education. 
sloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing 
Company, 1922, p. 216. 

9P. A. Witty and J. F. Taylor, ‘‘Some Results 
of the Multi-Mental Test.’’ Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 20: 299-303, 1929. 

10G. M. Ruch and G. D. Stoddard, loc. cit., 
page 221. 

11P, M. Symonds, ‘‘ Measurement in Secondary 
Education.’’ The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1927, Chapter XIX. 

12M. E. Broom, ‘‘ Measuring Mental Ability in 
the Intermediate Grades of the Elementary 
School.’’ ScHOOL AND Society, 35: No. 897, 1932. 
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In September, 1930, the first writer conducted 
in a small school 
California. The Publie 
School Achievement Test, Form 1, Batteries A, 
B, and C, and the MeCall Multi-Mental Seale, 
B 


Included in one group of 


a school achievement survey 


ystem in southern 


orm Ss were used. 


575 pupils were students in grades four through 


eight. The coefficient of correlation for this 
rroup of subjects computed for the paired 
mental ages and total test grade placement 


scores Was positive 0.805. 

During the seeond semester of the school 
vear, 1930-1931, under the 
writer, Mrs. Wright administered the Sones- 
Harry High School Achievement Test, Form A, 
and the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, 
Form A, to eighty-one pupils in a junior high 
school near Los Angeles.’ The coefficient of 


correlation for mental age paired with total 


direction of the first 


achievement test scores was positive 0.702 = 
0.04. 

In October, 1932, the second writer adminis- 
tered the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, 
Form A, and the New Stanford Achievement 
Test, Advanced Examination, Form W, to 285 
pupils in grade seven in a junior high school in 
San Diego. Only 261 of the pupils responded 
to both tests. The coefficient of correlation for 


mental age for these 261 pupils paired with 


total grade placement scores was _ positive 
0.734 = 0.019. 

The coefficients of correlation for seores 
yielded by mental tests paired with scores 


yielded by batteries of achievement tests indi- 
cate that these two types of instruments validate 
each other quite well; indeed, the coefficients 
fall within the range of Hull’s limits of fore- 
casting limits of 
validity tests. It 
appears that we can use grade placement mea- 


efficiency, and within the 


intercorrelations of mental 


sures or educational ages yielded by batteries 


of school achievement tests instead of mental 


age scores for purposes of school classification 
in the junior high school. 

It seems entirely logical to regard batteries of 
school achievement tests as measures of mental 
ability. Some years Colvin commented 


ago 


13 Lorna A. Wright, ‘‘A Study of Certain Per- 
sonality Traits that Reinforce or Interfere with 
the Function of Mental Ability to Affect School 
Achievement.’’ Unpublished Master’s Thesis, 


University of Southern California, 1931, page 27. 
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that “we never measure inborn intelligence: we 
always measure acquired intelligence, but we 
infer from differences in acquired intelligence, 
differences in native endowment when we com- 
pare individuals who had 
common experiences and note the differences jn 
these individuals.”!4 (Cer 


in a group have 
the attainment of 
tainly pupils who have progressed through the 
elementary school have had similar opportuni- 
ties to learn. 

It has been shown in this brief report that 
measures yielded by mental tests and by bat- 
teries of school achievement tests in the junior 
high school validate each other quite as well as 
do mental ages yielded by two different mental 
The obvious conclusion is that it is un 
mental test in in- 


tests. 
necessary to administer a 
stances when a battery of school achievement 
tests is given, since the quantitative scores 
yielded by the total achievement test may be 
It would 


appear that better mental tests are needed in 


used for purposes of classification. 


the junior high school, if we are to continue 
using them for purposes of educational gui 


M. E. Broo 
F. W. De Sitva 


dance. 
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